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A Question of Confidence 


Ars a week of rumour and counter-rumour, Mr Dean Acheson 
has intervened to assure America’s allies that neither nation nor 
Congress is divided on the issue of the Atlantic Pact. On the contrary, 
there is general support for President Truman’s definition of the Pact— 
in his Inaugural Address—as “ unmistakable proof of the joint deter- 
mination of free countries to resist armed attack from any quarter.” 
These reassurances were timely. European confidence in American 
foreign policy, which had been rising steadily for over a year, has recently 
been showing signs of bewilderment and hesitation. Three events were 
mainly responsible for this sudden doubt: the apparently fruitless visit 
to Washington of Mr Lange, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, to discover 
the obligations and advantages entailed in the Atlantic Pact ; the first 
debate on the Pact in the Senate, which retains its constitutional right to 
submit any treaty to the test of securing a two-thirds majority ; and the 
superficially unrelated pother caused by rumours that the United States 
was considering the withdrawal of its troops from Japan, on the argument 
that the island would be a liability, not an asset, in the event of war. 

The reaction to these three events has been a revival of the old deep- 
seated fear of instability in America’s relations with the outside world. 
Mr Lange’s unfruitful attempt to secure information has drawn attention 
to the fact that information can hardly be given about a treaty which 
does not yet exist. This fact the critics take as a point of departure for 
arguing that the Pact may not come into effective existence at all since 
both Mr Vandenberg, for the Republicans, and Mr Connally, for the 
Administration, declared in the course of the Senate debate that, so 
long as Congress retains its right to declare war, no treaty can contain 
an automatic guarantee to go to war. From the Japanese 
incident the critics then extract proof that there is fundamentally no 
staying power in any American commitment. All these criticisms and 
inferences are mixed together, liberally dosed with Communist vinegar, 
and served up for the consideration of public opinion as a tacit and open 
plea that Europe should remain neutral between Russia and the United 
States. Why take sides, the insidious voices argue, when there is no 
guarantee that the Americans will stay the course? Is it not folly to risk 
Russian disapproval—as the Norwegians have done—and receive nothing 
in return save the polite non possumus handed out to Mr. Lange in 
Washington ? Have not the Swedes pursued a more sensible policy? 
Would not western Europe’s interests be best served by following 
suit ? ) 

It is perhaps hardly necessary in Britain to expose such suggestions 
for what they are—totally unrealistic except in serving the ends of Com- 
munist policy. Few voices in this country will be raised in passionate 
pleas to make Britain a secondSweden. But in Europe, where Communist 
influence is stronger and political uncertainty is greater, it is essential 
that the rumours and the insinuations should be scotched at once. The 
suggestion that the vagaries of American policy call for European 
neutrality in reply is fantastically unreal. Neutrality is no answer to the 
type of danger which the nations of the Atlantic community are trying 
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to stem. They have on their borders the toughest of all modern 
dictatorships, whose future intentions may be peaceful, but 
again may not—history on the whole supports the latter 
hypothesis. The neutrality of the weak excites and does not 
deter the potential aggressor. No aggressive dictatorship will 
be deterred from action because, say, a well-armed Sweden 
sits across its frontiers professing neutrality. The only deterrent 
is the knowledge that any act of aggression against any state, 
however small, will entail major war with an adversary com- 
perable in size and military strength. Europeans should realise 
that they have to ask themselves one strategic question and one 
only: would America come to their assistance if Russia attacked 
them? The only known deterrent to war today lies in 
America’s willingness to defend its European partners, if need 
te. Such is the simple issue underlying the Atlantic Pact. As 
a defensive instrument—and it is nothing else—it is of value 
simply because it secures American participation. 

At this point the critics may argue from the Senate debate 
that American participation will not be secured by the Atlantic 
Pact, on the ground that this is precisely the commitment which 
the Senators are now excluding. Such criticism is hardly less 
unrealistic than the first. In this century no written obligation, 
no matter how solemn, can automatically ensure the entry of 
any state into a war before it has been itseif attacked. Dynastic 
wars might be conducted by contract ; democratic wars go by 
emotion and spirit. A written guarantee will not compel a state 
if it is unwilling—as the Czechs discovered. Entry into war 
as the result of an alliance will not ensure the readiness of a 
people to fight—as the Germans discovered with their Italian 
“allies.” Yet no written obligations brought the British 
Dominions from the ends of the earth to fight the same war 
twice in a generation. The formula written into the Atlantic 
Pact will not compel any Governmient to enter a war automati- 
cally. Only despotic states can accept such obligations. But 
its provisions will establish the common links and interests of 
the signatories. It will further set in motion the strategic inter- 
weaving of their forces, the establishment of joint staffs, 
comimon planning and standardisation of equipment, all of 
which will make joint action possible, should it ever become 
necessary. Such machinery was totally lacking before 1939. 


Its existence is in itself a guarantee of security and of effective 
defence. 
* 


It is the spirit, not the letter, of the Atlantic Pact which will 
determine its value. At this point, criticisms of American 
policy in Europe are not only unrealistic, but grossly unfair. In 
the last three years America’s dealings with Europe have been 
almost entirely admirable ; they constitute a record in all history 
of generous and disinterested friendship. European stability 
and European recovery have been made the first priority of 
American foreign policy ; money and effort have been freely 
devoted to the programme of reconstruction. Can any honest 
observer doubt that this generous effort would be continued if 
the enemy of western Europe were no longer starvation and 
unemployment but the marching armies of Communism ? In 
1939, the British people came to the aid of Europe against 
Hitler, yet their record in the five or six years before the out- 
break of war compares very unfavourably with American 
behaviour since 1945. Britain was in many ways a disgruntled 
isolationist between 1933 and 1939 ; its incursions into Europe 
were few ; as often as not, those that were made were for the 
purpose of making some deal with Hitler. Yet the British did 
not fail when at last the attack came. Is it not reasonable, 
therefore, to place much more confidence in American ‘policy 
today ? 

This is not a trivial issue. In this current storm in the 
Atlantic teacup, it can be argued that the reaction of some 
Europeans is far more serious than any sins of omission com- 
mitted in Washington. At a time when opin‘on has been 
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slightly bewildered by the uncertainties inseparable from the 
negotiation of an Atlantic Pact, it is painfully significant thy 
no European statesman has thought fit to express roundly ‘hi 
confidence in American policy and his belief in the developmen 
of ever closer relations between the members of the Atlantic 
world. There is still a feeling of shyness, almost of shame, in 
referring to western Europe’s total but not onerous dependence 
upon the United States. So much, it appears, sustained Left. 
wing propaganda has achieved. No one seems to have the 
courage to make an act of faith in the solidarity of the Atlantic 
community, not only as an instrument of present security but of 
future promise for mankind. And this fact is in itself d 
ous, for if pacts are ultimately determined by the spirit of the 
peoples who engage in them, it cannot be left to America wp 
provide all the effort and its partners all the criticism. There 
is need on both sides of the Atlantic for a declaration of faith 
and partnership—but the need is greater in Europe than in the 
United States. 
* 

These strictures on the Eugopean reaction to the present 
misunderstandings do not, however, absolve the American 
Government from all blame in the handling both of the Pac 
and of its general policy vis-d-vis its allies. Two points need 
careful consideration in the light of recent events. The 
first is the question of Allied consultation and the achieve 
ment of broad agreement over the whole field of foreign policy. 
The western Powers—the United States, western Europe and 
its colonies, and the British Commonwealth—have to realise 
that they face in Communism a world-wide menace to their 
ideals and interests which is largely, even if not wholly, directed 
from Moscow: The menace will not be met effectively if it is 
countered piecemeal, here with one policy, there with another, 
and all of them cancelling out. The shock felt in Australia and 
New Zealand at the rumours of a possible American withdrawal 
from Japan would not have been felt if there were genuine 
consultation on Pacific affairs. And there are other points where 
policies meet and clash—South East Asia, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Middle East are all regions in which joint consultation 
needs to be arranged on a much more systematic basis. 


If general policies were more clearly in line, it would be 
possible to settle more effectively the second difficulty raised 
by recent events—the question of allocating scarce military 
and economic resources between various desirable strategic 
and military ends. As The Economist has already had 
occasion to note, the misunderstanding with Norway began 
when the State Department issued a statement that American 
war material would be available only to those who joined in the 
Atlantic Pact. This statement suggested a degree of agreement 
on the obligations of the Pact and on the proper distribution 
of resources which had certainly not been reached at that time— 
and probably has not been achieved even today. Yet, until 
such questions are decided, it is premature for the Americans 
to refuse material to friendly powers and equally premature for 
those powers to assume that under no ci‘cumstances will they 
get any. The view expressed both in Washington and London 
this week, that Norway need not make up its mind about the 
Atlantic Pact at once, is undoubtedly the right one. Mean- 
while, Senator Connally, who helped to start the original 
uncertainty by his denial of “ automatic guarantees,” appeats 
to be in process of evolving a formula for the Pact which gives 
the nearest to a specific guarantee that a sovereign democracy 
can safely concede. 

Today, and for many months to come, restraint on Russiaa 
actions will come, not from this or that article of a specific 
treaty, but from the Soviet Union’s realisation that aggression 
means atomic war. The right course for the western Powers 
at this point is publicly to reaffirm their solidarity and partnet- 


ship and to continue detailed negotiations without delay 
without fuss. 
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Defence Without Policy 


HE first two White Papers on Defence, for 1947 and 1948, 
were mainly designed to show how the dismantling of 
the wartime structure of the forces was progressing. A year 
ago it was possible—though perhaps not very sensible—to 
envisage a further reduction in British commitments and to plan 
for a permanent establishment of the British forces on a peace- 
time basis. But the events of 1948 have made such hopes im- 
possible. Moreover, the framework of Western Union is at 
ast beginning to appear above ground ; with the imminent 
likelihood of a wider Atlantic security system, it is obvious 
that the shape of Britain’s defence policy must be profoundly 
modified. 

Since the Atlantic Pact is still under discussion, and the 
Brussels treaty so recent, it is inevitable that the defence pro- 
gramme for 1949 should be framed to meet more limited objec- 
tives than those which will apply in future. The precise 
character even of these limited aims does not emerge clearly. 
And although co-operation in defence with the Commonwealth 
and Europe is discussed, it is not expressed in terms of the men 
and money which will eventually be needed. Within its limited 
framework, and beneath its official verbiage and optimism, the 
White Paper gives only the broadest indications of the Govern- 
ment’s policy and the course of its preparations on defence. 

Last autumn the Government decided to delay the release of 
$0,000 men, and to extend the period of National Service from 
twelve to eighteen months. The manpower estimates of twelve 
months ago are irrelevances of the past. The reduction of the 
wartime forces must now be regarded as finished; the estimates 
of what the Services need in manpower for the coming year are 
those which they will need permanently or until such time as 
international politics change radically for better or worse. 
The accompanying table shows that the strength of the Navy, 
which was supposed to have been reduced to its permanent 
level last year, will be little altered, except to absorb a larger 
number of National Service men—a wise measure if it is to 
keep its reserves up to strength. The Army will absorb in 
1950, 25,000 fewer than its present strength with 20,000 more 
National Service men. Whether this reflects the mathematics 
of the intake or a genuine strategic assessment of the Army’s 
needs, it is impossible to say. The Royal Air Force will have 
dropped in 1950 toa strength lower than any since 1939, while 
accepting only a slightly decreased responsibility for National 
Service men. This is difficult to understand, given the expected 
contribution which Britain should make to western Europe’s 
ur strength and the fact that training in the Air Force requires 
a larger number of instructors than the other Services. 


MANPOWER IN THE SERVICES 



































April 1, 1949 | March 31, 1950 
——— seme Ti? 
Service Estimate, Estimate, | y.4; | Estimate, | ‘ 
| White | white '| National | “white ' | National 
». > i . 7 i oa 
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Peas ec sce ckcae | 226,000 | 232,000 | 48,000 | 213,000 | 44,000 
Sri 6 <5 eves cae ei | 716,000 | 793,000 | 150,000 | 750,000 , 174,000 
Directly employed civilians® .. | 227,000 | 256,100 | | 252,300 
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* Other than engaged on production and research, but including Ministries of Supply 
and Defence. 


Mr Shinwell’s hint in the defence debate last December 
conscription is only a method of filling a gap until the regu- 
forces can meet peacetime defence commitments finds its 

tcho in the White Paper. The idea that conscription is a 
Permanent and equitable method of training a citizen army, if 
it Was ever believed by the Government, seems quietly to have 

abandoned. But when it comes to ask how and when 


regular recruiting is to fill the gap, the White Paper takes refuge 
in pure Micawberism: “It is (His Majesty’s Government's) 
earnest hope that as time proceeds a combination of improved 
recruitment and re-engagement with diminished defence com- 
mitments will enable their aim to be realised.” 

The White Paper attempts to show that regular recruitment 
is not as bad as it might be by the astonishing argument that 
“the postwar level of regular recruitment compares favourably 
with prewar figures,” a calculation which appears to be based on 
a comparison of the average intake of the years 1919 to 1939, 
with each postwar year. In fact, recruitment in 1948 for the 
regular forces has been less good than in 1947, 67,000 as 
against 95,000, and showed only a slight improvement in the 
last quarter of 1948, when efforts to stimulate it had begun 
in earnest. 

There is nothing which the White Paper can do to obscure 
the mere trickle of men and women who have entered the 
various reserve forces. The Territorials have not reached 50 
per cent of their target and the Royal Auxiliary Air Force has 
not reached 12 per cent. Nor does it make any reference to 
the idea, mooted by the Government last autumn, of a Class Z 
reserve—the registration of men with war experience who 
could immediately be posted to units in the event of an emerg- 
ency—an obvious precaution in fighting the “cold war.” 
Presumably the officials have convinced the Ministers that 
because of its administrative difficulties, it is undesirable. 

The White Paper lays stress on improved conditions of 
service, houses, amenities and civil training as a spur to 
recruiting, and they are undoubtedly of value. But eventually 
the Government will have to face one inescapable fact. If 
the strategic situation demands forces of the size set out in the 
White Paper, and if the regular element of those forces must 















A_ Fifteenth 
Century Fire 
Extinguisher 


A Couvre-feu taken from an old print 


Few probably realise that ‘Curfew’ derives from 
the French ‘ Couvre-feu”— an appliance for 
extinguishing fires shaped like a Dutch Oven, 
At sundown, it was placed over the embers to 
exclude air and the fire soon died away. 


The hardship of having no fire in the evening 
led to a ‘ raising of the Curfew,’ but as not all 
citizens were careful, disastrous fires occurred. 


When in 1719 the Sun Fire Office came into 
being it gave active service in the limitation of 
fire damage as well as providing insurance cover 
for which it is famous to-day. 
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be increased, the pay and allowances of the forces must be 
increased, at least to the point where they cease to act as a 
deterrent. It is better to concede a rise in basic rates of pay, 
which becomes widely known throughout the community, than 
to juggle with allowances and paid leave as was done last Novem- 
ber. If Britain must have large forces, they must be paid for 
at the market rate, and economies must be effected elsewhere 
by the civil departments. 

The increase in the defence budget for 1949-50 over that of 
1948-49 is £675 million, but this apparent increase becomes 
£1074 million if special non-recurrent charges and the cost of 
non-military activities (of which the Service estimates have now 
been relieved) are excluded. This is not an exact comparison 
because a supplementary estimate for the current year, believed 
to be of the order of £25 million, will be presented to Parlia- 
ment next week. But comparison of last year’s estimates with 
this year’s, shows that a large part of the increase is due to rising 
costs. Supplies, including petrol and oil, will cost an extra £12 
million, as will food. The Services will have to pay £15} 
million more for wages for civilian labour. Production and 
research will cost £215.3 million—an increase of £47} million. 
Against all these increases the modest advances in Service pay 
granted last November will absorb only another £10} million 
in a total bill for pay of £190 million. 

On the subject of equipment, the White Paper is both 
defensive and secretive. The building up of emergency reserves, 
begun last September, is to continue, but the Army will spend 
£144 million, the bulk of its allotment, on overhauling vehicles, 
which suggests that a much smaller amount of men and money 
would have sufficed to do the job before wind and weather took 
control of the vehicle parks scattered through the country. The 
policy of equipping fighter squadrons with jet aircraft is to con- 
tinue, while transport and training aircraft will be replaced by 
modern British types—it is a relief to find that jet bombers 
are not mentioned. It is satisfactory to discover that a register 
of industrial capacity for war purposes is now being compiled, 
but as long as the chairmanship of the Joint War Production 
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Staff; which should be the key organisation for indyo: 
mobilization, is left vacant it is hard to feel confidence in the 
vigour with which this task is being pursued. Finglj the 
White Paper, while trying to show how much, shows in fj 
how little power the Ministry of Defence has to make the §. 
vices accept necessary and economical measures of isati 
An inter-Service committee on the medical services and a 
amalgamated medical service are far from being the same thi 
_ There is little in the White Paper which enables the layme, 
to form an estimate of the state of Britain’s defences, There 
is no explanation of the structure of the forces, of their gener 
dispositions, nor of the considerations which affect polj 
information which the United States Government, 
defence forces more than twice the size and importance, fee 
able to impart. It is hard to resist the conclusion that th 
elaborate security in which the British Government Wraps up 
all questions of defence is designed not to confuse the Kremlin 
but to prevent their own countrymen from being able to ask ay. 
ward questions and probe into the weakest aspect of its policy, 
The White Paper, by its failure to explain the strategic 
assumptions upon which it is based, leaves a distinct impression 
on the reader that the Government still thinks of Britain as tk 
arbiter of its own destinies, and not as a member of a defensiy, 
system. A good deal has been achieved since last September 
when the Government altered its defensive policy. Moreover, 
such a profound change of direction must take a long time n 
make its effects felt. Public confidence, however, is genetated 
not by evasive reports, but by definite signs of capacity im high 
places to master a problem. As long as the Ministry of Defence 
continues to be a mere sorting office for the fighting services 
it is difficult for the public to see that evidence of capacity 
Britain possesses no General Eisenhower to whom the problen 
can be handed for solution, since his nearest counterpart sis 
upon the Opposition front bench. Until the Government is 
prepared to show how it is overcoming the problems of defence, 
or indeed to say what they are, it can expect only a confused 
and hesitating response from the public. 


Facing Facts at Geneva 


NCE again the question of trade between eastern and 
western Europe is under discussion at Geneva, where a 
committee set up by the Economic Commission for Europe has 
begun its first formal session. On this occasion, the ECE has more 
justification than usual in attempting to put the expansion of 
commerce between east and west high among the aims for Euro- 
pean recovery. Since the preparatory discussions in Geneva last 
September the nineteen participants in the Marshall plan have 
published their four-year estimates, and in each plan an expan- 
sion of trade with eastern Europe has an important place. In 
1952/53, the nineteen assume that imports from eastern Europe 
will amount to $2.3 billion, or 17 per cent of their total imports. 
In return, they plan to send $2 billion of goods to the east, or 19 
per cent of their total exports. These figures presuppose that 
the exchange of goods between east and west in 1952 will be 
two and a half times the volume traded in 1947. Given the 
delicate balance in all the plans between stable trade and insolv- 
ency, the vital importance of an expansion of east-west trade 
falls into perspective. The success of the four-year plans of the 
19 may depend on it. § 
Can the necessary expansion in trade between east and west 
be secured ? The starting point must be to attempt an analysis 
of present trade. It is not easy. The figures for 1948 are not 
yet complete. Apart from this, Russian statistics are far from 
complete ; nor is it possible to distinguish in all cases whether 


products from countries in eastern Europe have in fact been - 


marketed through Soviet agencies and thus become lost in 
the Soviet figures as Soviet trade. The President of the 


Board of Trade referred recently to the impossibility d 
securing Rumanian maize since its sale was regulated by Russia 
through an eastern grain cartel. This difficulty of defining th 
extent of trade between Russia and its satellites is particularly 
apparent in Germany, for there are, in fact, no statistics for th 
trade of the eastern zone. 

Given these limitations, the following table provides a pattid 
estimate of the scale and development of east-west trade before 
and since the war. The figures are extracted from ECE publ- 
cations. 


( $ Millions, at 1938 Prices) 





1938 1947 | 1948 
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om | Bhs | es ' Se 
* Following GEEC practice, it is assumed that Western Germanv accounted for 10pt 


cent. of total German trade with Eastern Europe before the war. 


This table shows that the catastrophic fall in trade betwee 
eastern and western Europe after the war was due in the fis! 
place to the elimination of Germany. Before the war westel? 
Germany accounted for about one-quarter of the trade betwee 
what is now eastern and western Europe. In 1947 the westet 
zones of Germany accounted for less than one per cent of the 
total trade between east and west. The volume of Germél 
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rade with the east has since increased but, even so, it is unlikely 
to have accounted for more than 2 per cent in 1948. The 
second—and admittedly less important—absentee is Russia. 
No figures are yet available for Russian trade in 1948, but in 
1947 Russian trade with western Europe was only one-fifth of 
the prewar level. 

The degree of recovery achieved in east-west trade has 
therefore been almost entirely due to the efforts of western 
Europe without Germany to trade with eastern Europe without 
Russia. 

The success of these efforts has been so remarkable that, 
excluding western Germany and Russia from both sides of the 
account, western Europe’s exports to eastern Europe are not 
far short of the prewar figure and eastern Europe’s exports are 
climbing steadily. The performance of individual trading 
gations bears out the general picture. For instance, the United 
Kingdom's total trade with eastern Europe in the first six 
months of 1948 was at an annual rate of £93 million. In 1938 
the total was £66 million. So, if allowance is made for price 
changes, British trade is almost three-quarters of the way back 
to the prewar volume of exchanges with Russia’s satellites. 

If the experts assembled at Geneva really wish to make 
progress they will first have to tackle two intractable problems 
—the attitude of Russia and the future plans for Germany. 
These two nations together are enough to account for most of 
the gap in east-west trade. What are the prospects of an 
improvement in their performance ? Unhappily, it does not 
seem likely that the Soviet Government will divulge much of 
its intentions. The first session at Geneva began badly with a 
bitter Soviet attack upon American export policy and an equally 
strong demand that all sessions should be held in public. It is 
not in such an atmosphere that progress can be made. The 
returns of Russia’s trade with Europe are in any case likely 
to remain incomplete for the time being. None of the output 
of the new Soviet monopolies situated in the satellite countries 
enters into international trade statistics, nor are reparations very 
precisely estimated. So long as a large range of commodities 
can be had free of charge from eastern Europe and eastern 
Germany, Russia may not be inclined fully to revive its old 
trade with the west. The policy of increasing the satellites’ 

ependence upon the Russian economy must also be taken much 
more seriously into account, now that central control can be 
exercised through the economic counterpart of the Cominform 
—the “ Comecon”’ or Council of Mutual Economic Aid. 

Discussions may prove more fruitful on the second point— 


the restoration of German trade with eastern Europe. The. 


basis for such an increase exists in the western zones’ need for 
food and their ability to export in return the plant and machinery 
which eastern Europe so urgently needs for economic expansion. 
This common interest may indeed have led the German planners 
tomake such a remarkably optimistic estimate of the increase in 
German trade with eastern Europe by 1952. In 1938 western 
Germany’s total trade with eastern Europe (including Russia) 
amounted to $460 million (at 1938 prices). The estimates for 
1948 put western German exports at $20 million, and their 
imports at $18 million (at current prices). By 1952, imports 
and exports are each to rise to about $500 million—a colossal 
expansion and one which Germany’s partners in the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation view with some scepti- 
cism. Nevertheless it is clearly on this question that a 
thorough exchange of views and examination of trading oppor- 
tumities at Geneva can have the most effect. The situation has 
ts political difficulties, The eastern Europeans, who suffered 
om exploitation d la Clodius before the war, will almost cer- 
tainly be unwilling to revive very far a relationship in which 
they supplied food and raw materials to Germany but became 
to some extent dependent upon Germany for their capital equip- 
ment. Indeed, there is reason to doubt whether they picture 
ves at all in the role of exporters of primary products. 
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There are also difficulties on the German side. Germany is 
not directly represented at Geneva and it is not certain whether 
military government has yet completely made up its mind on the 
desirability of assisting the recovery of easiern Europe with 
German goods. There has been talk of cutting exports of vital 
German machinery to the east. At the same time the preseat 
dependence both of western Germany and of Europe on dollars 
has tended to divert German trade and interest westwards. In 
the remarkable expansion of German exports which has taken 
place in the last six months, the proportion of trade going west- 
wards has expanded more rapidly than the percentage directed 
to the east. In the first nine months of 1948 nearly 90 per cent 
of Germany’s exports were sold to Marshall countries. 

There still remains the problem of trade between eastern 
Europe without Russia and western Europe without Germany. 
Curiously enough, much of ECE’s preliminary attention has 
been devoted to this topic, although of the three possible 
measures of increasing east-west trade, it is the one which 
appears to be most successfully looking after itself. It is 
simply not true that the failure of east-west trade to revive 
can be attributed to western Europe without Germany. In 
the case of western European trade generally, present per- 
formance is not the only test. There remains the further 
question of how the expansion envisaged in the foute 
year estimates of the Marshall countries (quoted at the 
beginning of this article) can be brought about. The 
interim report issued by the OEEC has already cast some doubts 
on the possibility of achieving the proposed expansion. For 
instance, the report accepts neither the figure for eastern 
European grain nor the estimate for eastern European timber. 
It also emphasises the continued shortage of capital equipment 
and the likelihood that eastern Europe may not enjoy a very high 
priority for western deliveries. Yet, in spite of these doubts and 
difficulties, ECE’s most useful function may be to compel the 
Marshall countries to work out the implications of their estimates 
and to confront them with the possibilities of trade with eastern 
Europe. It is not known by what methods the various European 
nations hope to achieve the expansion of trade at which they are 
aiming. But it is quite clear that without the provision of 
credits there can be no expansion on the scale envisaged in 
the four-year plans, and that, if any degree of multilateral trading 
can be introduced, it will make the general expansion more 
likely and more speedy. It is perhaps for these reasons that the 
British delegate has announced the Government’s readiness to 
consider short and long term credits to the east and to discuss 
the use of sterling as a basis for more multilateral trading. 

If this new approach can be developed, it is clear that the ECE 
has an important function to fulfil in bringing both sides 
together. This is not to say that the statistics and the informa- 
tion provided by eastern Europe are necessarily reliable or that 
all officials of the commission are equally free from political 
bias—walking on a tight rope is after all an acquired art—but 
the fact remains that the ECE exists, that Geneva is a possible 
centre for negotiation with eastern Europe and that the western 
powers have, by their own estimates, assumed the obligation 
to find some common commercial ground with the east. 
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The Police Force—I. 
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The Policeman’s Lot 


"YT HE postwar reorganisation of the police is nearing its 

concluding stages. Several committees which have been 
considering various aspects of police work have quietly made a 
number of far-reaching decisions. The Oaksey Committee, 
the most important of the postwar committees, is shortly to 
report on pay and conditions of service ; on its findings, the 
future efficiency and morale of the police for the next quarter 
of a century may well depend. The public importance of a 
contented and competent police force is obvious. The police 
are a necessary part of daily life ; their help, their courtesy and 
the security they afford have contributed greatly to making 
Britain a peaceful and tolerant land. If anything is wrong with 
the police, it is a matter of urgent public interest that it should 
be put right. That there is something wrong is shown by the 
failure to recruit or to retain the number of policemen which 
are needed. 

Before the war, there were roughly 20,000 men in the 
Metropolitan Police and 60.000 men in the provincial forces. 
Today, in spite of the increased population and the growth of 
crime, the Metropolitan and the provincial forces as a whole 
are each about 5,000 men short of their prewar strength and 
are faced with far too high a turnover in the lower ranks. 
Of the 1,775 men recruited for the Metropolitan Police in 
1946, 555 had resigned by the end of 1948 ; in the provincial 
forces there were 2,547 recruits in 1947, but, during the last 
six months of last year, 756 probationers resigned. The ques- 
tions which the postwar committees have been considering— 
pay, conditions, recruiting, training, promotion and _ police 
methods—have all been governed by immediate, practical con- 
siderations ; there is, indeed, some danger that because of the 
need to build in haste, a stone may be falsely laid. 

Reforms are certainly needed urgently. The war brought 
to an end the experiments which Lord Trenchard began in 
1933 and the changing conditions in Britain have outdated the 
last major reform of pay and conditions of service carried out 
by the Desborough Committee in 1919. It is to the credit of 
the Home Secretary that he has hurried new reforms forward, 
but it is debateable whether all the reforms so far 
have been right. Fundamentally, the usefulness of the 
police depends on the ability of the individual constable 
on the beat or in the patrol car. It is to him that the 
citizen in trouble first turns, and it is on his alertness and 
efficiency that the prevention of crime and arrest of criminals 
primarily depends. Unlike the fighting services, there is no 
need for more than a small complement of senior officers and 
specialists in the police. The policeman does not work in squads 
under a non-commissioned officer. He is essentially a civilian 
whose job is to protect and to help his fellow citizens—even 
against authority, if authority acts illegally. Except in the Metro- 
politan area, the police are not strictly servants of the Crown, 
and their powers are carefully circumscribed by law and by the 
Judges’ Rules on evidence. Any constable can be sued as an 
individual if he exceeds those powers. 


* 


Several important points emerge from a consideration of 
these principles. First, the lowest rank of policeman, a 
constable, must be regarded as an independent agent. There 
are, of course, occasions when two or more policemen work 
together, but for the most part a policeman does his work alone. 
Secondly, the majority of all policemen must remain constables 
—or rise no higher than sergeants—during their whole career. 
The proportion of constables to al! ranks in all the police forces 
in the country is 80 per cent; if sergeants are included, the 


proportion is as high as 92 per cent. Thirdly, because the 
policeman is a civilian living among civilians, his family Jif 
is particularly important, and he must be able to maintain , 
standard which his position in society merits. Fourthly, the 
police forces as a whole should never be put under a central 
authority, in spite of any appearance of administrative or poli- 
tical convenience to the contrary. ‘There are at present 139 
separate police forces in England and Wales and 45 in Som. 
land. They vary in size from 2,500 men in Lancashire to 25 in 
Rutland, and their methods are almost as different as the 
localities in which they live. No other system could provide 
such an excellent safeguard against the risk of an attempt w 
form a police state in Britain. There must, of course, be 
ordination, but the Home Secretary already possesses, under 
the Police Act of 1919, all the powers he needs for the regula 
tion of pay and conditions of service and the few other matters 
that ought to be uniform throughout the country. 

The reforms which are most urgently needed are in the 
regulations governing pay and promction. These are the chief 
causes of failure in recruiting and of dissatisfaction among the 
police. Other reforms—hours of work, housing, living conditions 
and welfare—depend either on the general economic state of the 
country or on the shortage of men. If pay and promotion can 
be improved, the number of new entrants will rise and most 
of the other causes for complaint will disappear. The 
accompanying table shows the present scales of pay and allow- 
ances. In view of the lack of opportunity for promotion and 
the need to maintain a wife and family in ordinary civilian con 
ditions, the pay is far from adequate. The nearest equivalent 
in the social scale to the police constable is the skilled artisan 
—and he receives some {4 or £5 a week more. Comparison 
with other trades is not an infallible guide to what police pay 
should be, but the difference between what the consiable gets 
and what he could earn in other callings requiring no greatet 
responsibility or ability is now so marked that he is tempted 
to resign and men like him are not attracted as recruits. 

SCALES OF Police Pay PER WEEK 
Men Women 


Constables Sergeants Constables Sergeants 
i 2; -@. i,k. ek ee sis £ 4th 
On appointment 550 T1800 46060 618 
After 5 years ..... 517 0 8 5 0 5 40 7 8 0 
After 10 years ..... 612 0 8 5 0 517 0 7 80 


Annual increment, 3s. per week for men, 2s. 6d. for women ; incre 

ments cease for sergeants after 5 years. Overtime is paid at the rate 
of 3s. 6d. an hour for constables and 4s. 3d. for sergeants. Police 
women get shghtly less. There is also a tax-free rent allowance B 
lieu of free quarters up to a maximum of 35s. a week depending @ 
locality and a boot allowance of 2s. 6d. a week. 
The total cost of the provincial police forces in 1948-49—i- 
cluding salaries and all other police expenditure—was about {42 
million, and of the Metropolitan Police about {£14 million. 
The extra cost of raising a police constable’s pay by the gener- 
ally acceptable figure of £2 a week would be, with due allow 
ances for pensions and increments, very roughly {9,000,000 
for provincial forces and {3,000,000 for the Metropolitan Police. 
Half the cost of the police forces is borne by the Ceniral 
Government, and half by the ratepayer, and any increases i 
pay would be similarly shared. 

Pay is a comparatively easy matter to settle—being simply 4 
compromise between what the country can afford and what the 
policeman’s services are worth, but promotion has always been & 
more difficult question. The fact that the opportunities are 9 
limited, and that an excellent constable may not necessarily make 
an excellent administrator, make a regular system of promotes 
especially difficult. Any solution of the problem must satisly 
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two requirements : it must be acceptable to the lower ranks of the 

ice—that is, in practice, to the Police Federation, who repre- 
sent all constables, sergeants and imspectors; and it must 
guarantee that the right sort of men come to the top at the 
height of their ability. 

More often than not, the two conditions are incompatible. 
Few policemen are willing to accept the plain fact, inseparable 
from police work, that promotion is only possible for a mere 
handful of men. Moreover, any scheme which does not acknow- 
ledge their deep-rooted belief in seniority or experience is bound 
to be resented. Nor is their belief unfounded. The pitfalls m 
the way of police work and the cunning of criminals together 
demand far more of a police officer than academic ability or 
the sort of intelligence enjoyed by military staffs. The ideal 
senior police officer is a man with the mental agility of a first- 
sate barrister, the organising capacity of an under-secretary of 
state and the tact of a family doctor. None of these qualities 
can be acquired academically except the first, which in the 
police as in every calling tends to decrease with age unless it is 
constantly exercised. 

In 1933, Lord Tremchard, concerned with creating a cadre 
of able senior officers, overruled the susceptibilities of the Police 
Federation and produced his well-known Hendon College 
Scheme for the Metropolitan Police. Under it, the most pro- 
mising constables and a number of “ direct entry” candidates 
from public schools and universities were given intensive train- 
ing for two years. On passing their examinations, they were 
automatically made inspectors and were ear-marked for rapid 
promotion to senior posts. As a component part of his plan, 
Lord Trenchard simultaneously introduced a “ short -service ” 
scheme to speed up the flow of men into and out of the police 
and so make promotion easier and quicker. Both schemes failed, 
though Hendon College did produce some outstanding police 
officers, many of whom are now serving with distinction as 
Chief Constables of provincia} forces. There were two reasons 
for this failure. First, the bulk of the police weuld not accept 
men with so little acrual experience in the middle ranks. 
Secondly, the short service scheme had the disastrous effect 
of prompting those who were near the end of their ten-year 
contract to neglect their duties in the search of new work. 

Accordingly Lord Trenchard’s schemes were abandoned in 
1939. In drawing up a new scheme after the war—this time 
to cover the provinces as well as the Metropolitan Police—the 
committee concerned has gone almost to the opposite extreme. 
“Direct entry ” has been abolished altogether, and no police- 
man nay be sent for higher training or promoted unless he has 


NOTES OF 


The debate upon the supplementary estimates of the Ministry 
of Health is in progress as The Economist goes to press. Parlia- 
Ment is being asked to provide an additional £59 million for 
the national health service which will bring the cost of it for 
Mine months of operation up to a total of £208 million. As 
soon as Mr Churchill had announced last week that‘tthe Opposi- 
tion would exercise its severest criticism over this and the other 
supplementary estimates which together total £221 million, 
Mt became clear that the Opposition would have to shift its 
Btound somewhat if its attacks were to be effective. A vote 
of censure on the Government might very well leave the Con- 
Setvative Party exposed to the charge of. being the enemy of 
those classes who are the principal beneficiaries of the health 
service and of the money expended by the Ministry of Food to 
tep the cost of the family rations at an artificially low level. In 
80 far as the extra millions are due on the one hand to an unfore- 
Seen demand for the tangible benefits of the health service— 
spectacles and dentistry—and on the other to the courses of 
eae food prices outs’de the control of the British Government, 

would not be difficult for the Government to show that their 
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served five years as a constable and two years as a sergeant. 
The course at the new Police College at Ryton in Warwickshire 
is for six months only and is primarily designed to give experi- 
enced officers a broader outlook and something of the technical 
knowledge of the police specialists. Success at the college does 
not automatically mean promotion. In the provinces this re- 
mains at the discretion of the chief officers of police. The 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, on the other hand, 
though he does send men to the Police College, holds competi- 
tive examinations for promotion to inspector in order to avoid 
any question of favouritism. 

The college at Ryton meets with police approval, but it does 
not ensure that men of promise will pass through it at an early 
enough age—the average age of the present course is 38. In 
time, the age of students will probably come down, but it can 
never be much below 30. In itself, the comparatively high age 
of entrants does not matter much. The weakness of the scheme 
is that although it caters for most of the promotions to middle 
grade appointments, it makes no provision for the admittedly 
tiny proportion who will eventually be needed to fill the highest 
posts. The uncertain method of selecting entrants and the length 
of qualifying time—at least seven years—shut out the university 
graduate and others similarly qualified. In the end this will 
mean that police authorities will once again have to go outside 
the force to fill the posts of chief constable and assistant chief 
constable. Lord Trenchard’s ideas were not wholly wrong ; 
a supplementary scheme seems to be needed for a small number 
of vacancies at the college to be filled by competitive examina- 
tion of any constable with, say, a minimum of four years’ 
service. 

The whole problem of promotion would be easier if the 
constable did not regard it as the chief incentive in his career. 
So long as policemen can only measure their success by the 
number of rungs they have climbed, so long will promotion 
continue to be a matter of jealousy and ill-feecling. A con- 
stable’s life is a career in itself, and the only real solution is 
to find other incentives to keep him content and keen as a 
constable. His work could be made more interesting ; the 
sliding scale of increments could be made more elastic ; bonuses 
could be given for outstanding work ; extra allowances could 
be given for long service ; a system of special privileges could 
be introduced. There are drawbacks to any scheme, but in 
their efferts to placate the lower ranks, the police authorities 
should not lose sight of the need to have at the top a smull 
body of brilliant men. 

(To be concluded) 


THE WEEK 


mistakes were those of difficult financial prediction and not of 
policy. 

If Mr Ralph Assheton’s opening speech mn Thursday’s debate 
is an indication of Conservative tact'cs, it is clear that the Oppo- 
sition will concentrate its effort upon reminding the people that 
it if they—poor as well as rich—who find the money for the 
social services, and it is they who will suffer from any wasteful 
or incompetent administration of them. This will not give the 
Opposition a very comprehensive case on the national health 
service, although it may enab'e them to expand their attack when 
they debate the other supplementary estimates in the framework 
of a general debate on the Government’s economic administration 
on the next two Thursdays. They will be on still firmer ground 
when it comes to the debates on the service estimates at the 
beginning of March for there they can press home accusations 
not only of indifferent administration but of wrong policy ard 
lack of policy. : 

The necessity for the Conservatives to concentrate on the 
administrative sins cf the present government rather than upon 
the errors of their policy illustrates one difficulty which the 


former are going to encounter in framing an electicn programme. 
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Most of the Government’s misiakes in ihe planning of economic 
priorities, the food and building subsidies, the over-expansion of 
the health services. are those which most endear the Labour 
Gevernment to the electorate and anv criticism of them can easily 
be shown en the hustings as reactionary and anti-democratic. The 
Conservatives must therefore rest a large ‘part of their case upon 
being the champions of sound and competent government, and 
their tactics in the House show that this is the position they now 
intend to adopt. It is interesting to notice how, in the absence 
of Mr Eden, the steady leadership of the Conservatives has clearly 
passed 10 Mr Oliver Stanley, who despite his talent for wit, can 
in this context show himself to be an effective parliamentarian. 


* * * 


No Surrender 


A correspondent in Belfast writes :—Last Friday’s election 
in Northern Ireland, held to provide the Unionist Government 
with a vote of confidence on the partition issue, has produced 
the expected result of strengthening the Protestants in power and 
of sharpening the cleavage with the Catholics by annihilating the 
Labour members, who had previously formed a buffer between 
them. The nine Nationalist members, who form the Opposition, 
draw their support from Roman Catholic labourers, shopkeepers, 
smal] farmers, and a sprinkling of the professional class. The 
rank and file are anti-partitionist rather than pro-republican, 
anti-Unionist but not anti-British, and many, mindful of family 
allowances and social security benefits, are definitely opposed to 
leaving the Commonwealth. The Nationalist vote, which carried 
the border areas of South Down, South Armagh and the entire 
counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, was cast largely with the 
negative aim of registering disapproval cf partition. Their con- 
siructive aim is to have the “Irish Question” reopened under 
American auspices. 

In Belfast, which accounts for one-third of the electorate, anti- 
partitionism is not a force, since industrial Belfast would have a 
doubtful future behind an all-Ireland tariff wall. Labour, the 
party of working class solidarity, which was forced to hedge about 
partition because of its anti-partitionist wing, was routed. Here 
the effect of pressure from Eire was twofold. Roman Catholic 
ex-Nationalist supporters of Labour—always an uneasy alliance— 
voted Unionist. Protestant workers, amid scenes that recalled the 
Covenant days, swung back to Unionism. 

Northern Ireland was a depressed area between the wars. Now 
the number of unemployed is about 40,000. Unionists realise that 
close co-operation with Britain in economic matters is desirable, 
but their leaders distrust the Labour Government—some distrust 
any British Government. “ Some day they'll sell us to the South ” 
is an oft-heard remark. But the suggestion that Sir Basil Brooke 
should take a strong line with Eire and with Britain finds little 
support among the rank and file. They fear that a wedge driven 
between the North and Britain in the political sphere might have 
economic consequences which would be exploited by the South. 

The pressure from the South will continue, and some day the 
Irish Question will have to be re-examined. There is still time 
and scope for statesmanship to build up a fund of goodwill. Here 
many of the rank and file Unionists are in advance of their leaders, 
Sir Basil Brooke, amid the roll of Orange drums, harked back 
on the eve of the poll to 1690, but moderate Unionists—the vast 
majority—deplore such utterances. Riots in Belfast or Derry 
might open the way for intervention from the South, and might 
well involve British troops. Whatever the possible alignment of 
sympathies which may develop when the British Labour Party 
wearies of the permanent Tory nucleus provided by Northern 
Jreland’s Unionist members at Westminster, or when the Belfast 
businessman begins to feel drawn to the laisser-faire economy of 
Eire, the question of whether Anglo-Irish relations are to be 
carried back to the days of Parnell can be answered only in 
Dublin. . 

. . * 


Landlord and Tenant 


The vexed question of rent contro] came before both Houses 
of Parliament again this week. In the Commons the Committee 
stage of the Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Bill, whose main 
features were discussed in The Economist of December 25, 1948 
(page 1056), was taken. This new bit of piecemeal legislation was 
chiefly criticised during the second reading because even within 
its limited purpose it left one big anomaly. Provision was made 
for the tenant to recover part of a premium charged by the land- 
Jord, but not for a new tenant to recover any premium charged 
by a contractual tenant on assigning a lease, This gap has now 
been filled by a Government amendment. Myr Bevan also 
accepted, it is worth recording, a Communist amendment taking 
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the Bill back to Sepiember 1, 1939, instead of August 14, 4 
so that the rents of new houses, if any, built during the war y 
and of houses let for the first time during the war, as wel] as of 
those built and let since the war, can be investigated by tribunals, 
which will lay down what is the standard rent. 

Mr Bevan, however, was quite adamant, as was the Lord 
Chancellor in the Hous: of Lords debate, about granting any 
relief to landlords. The purpose of rent control, according 1g 
the Government, is to provide a ceiling for rents, to prevent 
any hardship arising for the tenant. All landlords—private lang. 
lords, it should be emphasised, for local authorities are ex 
from rent restriction—are unscrupulous and would chatge 
extortionate rents if it were not for the provisions of the varioys 
Acts. The only concession granted by Mr Bevan to the landlord 
is the right to ask a tribunal what a reasonable rent for his 
property is, if he wishes to know, for instance, for purposes 
of valuation. But a tribunal cannot increase a rent, even if jt 
considers it unreasonably low. 

This is surely a blatant exercise of party bias. There could be no 
question, if a landlord also had the right to appeal to a tribunal 
for a revision of rent, of his being enabled to charge an extortionate 
rent, because the actual rent would be determined by the trib 
having regard to what is a fair return for property when all factors, 
such as the cost of repairs, have been considered. But rents, in 
the Government’s opinion, can only be unreasonably high, never 
unreasonably low; in the Lord Chancellor’s words, “ the shoe 
pinches ” the tenant, never the landlord. This principle must be 
maintained at all costs, even if it restricts the amount of accom- 
modation that might otherwise be let and leads to more abuses 
that have to be countered by yet another ad hoc measure. If an 
increase in the rents of privately let houses has to wait until, as 
Mr Bevan said, the situation is reached where “it is as easy for 
the tenant to quarrel with the landlord as it is for the landlord 
to quarrel with the tenant,” redress for the private landlord will 
have to wait for ever, because this condition implies a fluidity and 
mobility in housing that never «xisted. 


* * * 


“Executive Group’ for OEEC 


The first decision to te ratified by the Council of the 
Organisation of European Economic Co-operation at its meeting 
in Paris this week concerns the establishment of an “ executive 
group” of eight members, all of Cabinet rank, to direct the 
activities of the OEEC. To what extent this group will supersede 
the present Executive Committce and what its relations to the 
Committee will be has not vet been announced ; nor is it known 
whether the group will be in continuous session. But the pur- 
poses for which the direction of the OEEC is being thus 
strengthened have been widely canvassed, and before any questions 
of detail are considered, it is relevant to ask whether the new 
body is likely to promote those purposes. 

The primary aim has been to increase the status of the OEEC. 
Mr Harriman, who has the rank of Ambassador and is an ex 
Cabinet Minister, has been from the first unhappy about the 
level of European representation in Paris—not, it should be said, 
on account of its quality, but because it represented officialdom 
rather than government. His attitude, was strengthened by the 
belief that more powerful political representation at the centre 
would weaken the centrifugal forces of nationalism at work in the 
nineteen separate adminsitrations. The decision to send men of 
Cabinet rank to Paris will presumably meet this difficulty of 
status. 

The second purpose of strengthening the QEEC has been to 
make it an effective instrument cf economic integration. Mr 
Hoffman’s six points include very bold measures indeed—the 
sweeping away of tar-ff barriers, for instance, and increased free- 
dom for the movement of capital and labour. Only a body with 
considerable authority could evolve schemes so careless of tradi- 
tional sovereignty. But if this is the purpose of the new body, 
it is difficult not to remain a little sceptical. Schemes of close 
economic integration must have some reasonable geographical 
basis. The inclusion of Turkey among the cight members suggests 
that this fact has been overlooked. It would have been wiser and 
braver to allow German representation. for the problem of the 
Ruhr is at the core of all schemes of economic rationalisation. 


* * * 


Economic Sense in Germany 


_ Since Christmas a number of signs have emerged which 
justify hopes that the most critica] period for the new west 
German currency has passed. One cf the most striking pointers 
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js the astonishing rise in the value of the D-mark on the free 
market in Zurich, from a low level of 174 Swiss francs for 
yoo D-marks to its present price of 41} Swiss francs. In this 
instance, the improvement is partly due to the fact that stricter 
frontier controls are putting a brake on smuggling; but it is 
also a reflection of greater confidence in the D-mark. 

Money is certainly tighter in Bizonia than it was in November. 
It is still circulating rapidly and largely out of reach of the 
banks, but to a smaller extent than before. The intoxicated spree 
of buying, stimulated by successive injections of new money, seems 
to have spent itself. The Christmas shopping period proved a 
comparative failure, and soon afterwards prices on the black 
market began to fall slightly. The proceeds of hoarded goods, 
which provided so much uncontrolled spending-power in the first 
months after the currency reform of last June, no longer appear 
to be driving up prices. Luxury goods are at last being boy- 
cotted by all but a small minority. 

At the middle of this month, the price of black market butter 
had fallen from 32 D-marks per kilo to 22; margarine had 
dropped from 24 D-marks to 16 and beef from 12 D-marks to 9. 
It would be still more satisfactory if the prices of the consumer 

s—freed from contro] at the time of currency reform—had 
registered the fall for which the sponsors of free markets, Dr 
Erhard and his economic advisers, have been praying. So far, 
however, the best that can be said is that there have been some 
slight reductions, and that, in general, the dangerous upward 
trend appears to have halted. Nevertheless, prices remain 
dangerously high in relation to wages. 

Other welcome signs are improved tax receipts; and a resump- 
tion of saving. The effects of the credit restrictions introduced 
lat November have so far been largely psychological, in that 
they have made economic circles more cautious in planning and 
in enquiring about the solvency of their creditors. In this field 
too, the great spree seems over. 

At the same time, the flow of goods continues to swell. In 
January, production as a whole reached 78 per cent. of the level 
of 1936, compared with less than 50 per cent before currency 
reform. Steel production is nearing the rate of 8,000,000 tons 
per annum, and coal has kept up well at 330,000 tons a day. Some 
of the production increases during December, compared with 
the previous month have been remarkable, even allowing for the 
extra two working days in December. Even in power production, 
a tise was registered, while vehicle building went up by over 
9 per cent. 

Better results are expected as ERP imports of raw materials, 
which have only recently begun, swell to match allocation of 
funds. For the consumer hopes are placed in the German 
version of the British’ utility scheme, which Dr Erhard came to 
London to study last November. His federmann programme has 
hardly started, but by March it is hoped that up to 80 per cent 
of textile goods will consist of moderately-priced utility wares. 
If this scheme can successfully evade the corruption which 
entangles German recovery, it will alter the whole picture for 
the hard-pressed consumer. 


* * a 


Ally of Turkey 


Turkey on the Mediterranean is in a strategic and political 
position not unlike that of Norway on the Atlantic. If anything, 
Turkey is rather more uncomfortable. It lies right up against 
Russia, whose access to the European seas it commands. It has 
a disorderly team of Arab states at its back, whose weakness 

ages Turkish statesmen from thinking of their country 
as first and foremost a Middie East Power. Since March, 1947, 
tt has lain in the American sphere of strategic and economic 
interest, with no more guarantee of security from Washington 
than is offered by the broad assurances of Mr Truman’s speeches. 
It clings faithfully to its main diplomatic link with the west, 
which is the treaty of mutual assistance signed with Britain and 
France in October, 1939. 

Mr Nejmeddin Sadak, the Turkish Foreign Minister, talked 
a some length with Mr Bevin in London on Monday. He will 
have noticed—and so will others whose palate for diplomatic tit- 

ts has not been dulled by the gross fare of public diplomacy— 

t the communique on his visit referred to “the two allied 
countries.” It was right and proper that the Foreign Office should 
faW attention to the fact that the alliance of 1939 still exists, 
Strangely though it reads after ten years. The treaty refers 
throughout to the assistance that will be given if one of the parties 
8 attacked, or involved in hostilities with “a European Power.” 

t was obviously intended to include Germany and exclude 
ee On the delicate subject of Russia a protocol was added, 

the effect that Turkey’s obligations under the treaty could 
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“mot compel that country to take action having as its effect, 


or involving as its consequence, entry into armed conflict with . 


the USSR.” The emphasis is, of course, on the word “ compel.” 

In other words, Turkey now has limited cover from an insur- 
ance policy with this country. How that cover is to be affected by 
the proposed Atlantic Pact is clearly a matter for hard thinking. 
To judge from recent statements in Ankara, Turkey would have 
little interest in a Mediterranean Pact which was not in some 
way underwritten by America or Britain. On the other hand, 
Turkey does not want to be manceuvred into the exposed 
diplomatic position which Norway now occupies. The problem 
it presents is precisely that presented by the Scandinavians: how 
is the protection of the Atlantic Pact to be extended to the states 
on the fringe of its geographical area, without putting them into 
the frent line of the cold war ? In the case of Turkey, Mr Bevin 
can surely assist Mr Acheson by some public reference to the 
fact that the treaty of 1939 stands. 


* * * 
Wages Policy 


Since the White Paper on Personal Incomes the idea of a 
wages policy has beea rather in the shade. How long it will stay 
there is doubtful. Steam is accumulating in the full-employment 
boiler, and union after union has threatened that it cannot 
for long maintain even the present partial renunciation of tactical 
advantage unless something drastic happens to prices. The Fabian 
Society’s latest addition to its “ Challenge of 1950” series of pre- 
election pamphlets* casts an interesting light on the way the 
Labour attitude is shaping. The problem of national wage policy, 
as here presented, falls into three parts ; one relating to the total 
volume of money wages, which is properly (here agreement is 
general) part of the state’s responsibility for controlling the volume 
of demand in the interests of stability ; the other two relating to 
their distribution between industries and between persons Mr 
McKitterick’s conclusion, after examining the importance of 
industrial wage-differentials and the complexity of wage structures 


within each industry, is that independent collective barguining - 


can and must be trusted to do the job. All should be well, pro- 
viding that the unions concerned will play ball with the Govern- 
ment and TUC which in turn should influence wage movements 
towards harmony with the grand natienal plan. In the short run, 
however, the White Paper standstill was, and is, justified. 

So far, so good. But the implications scattered through Mr 
McKitterick’s pages are ominous. No real long-run solution 
is possible in the present “mixed” economy. It must await 
“complete transition to a socialist economy ”—i.e., presumably 
state communism—unless Mr MckKitterick has another defi- 
nition. No wage can or should ever be lowered as part of a 
policy of shifting manpower—a new rider to the union pro- 
position that no worker ever can or should be regarded as 
redundant. The workers must be insulated from any change in 
international terms of trade ; if imports are dearer, then they must 
be subsidised. The worker, in fact, has a prescriptive general right 
to a constantly rising standard, whether earned or not, and an 
equally prescriptive particular right to any specific advantage 
which he may have won, whether justified or not. Like a pike’s 
teeth, wage negotiation is to work one way only ; employment 
must be kept “full” not merely in Lord Keynes’s sense but to 
the extent that vacancies should always outnumber work-seekers. 
The community, having thus deliberately laid itself open to re- 
peated sectional pressure, is to safeguard itself by electing the 
sort of Government in which their unions will have “ sufficient 
confidence” to hold their hand. 

The final and major implication, running through the whole 
pamphlet, is that no imterests but those of the wage carner 
deserve any consideration whatever. No hoots or cusses. indeed, 
ate actually audible ; the case is merely preyudged. The Minister 
of Labour’s approving preface indicates at least some measure of 
official agreement. Mr Morrison’s efforts to prove that Labour’s 
appeal is universal are indeed heavily handicapped. 


* * * 


The TUC and Communists 


The first progress report on the TUC’s campaign against 
Communist influence in the trade unions, contained in its official 
journal Labour, shows that there has been a satisfactory response 
to the General Council’s statement. The executives of mest of 
the large unions have endorsed the official policy, including those 


*“ Wages Policy?” By T. E. M. McKittcrick. Fabian Society. 
Gollancz. 28 pages 1/-. 
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of the Transport and General Workers, the General and Muni- 
cipal Workers, the Mineworkers’ Federation, and the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation. The National Union of Railwaymen, 
on the other hand have by a narrow majority rejected it. The 
engineers have not yet taken any decision, and the distributive 
workers, while approving the general anti-Communist line, have 
merely noted the General Council’s recommendations for positive 
action. The smaller unions are somewhat divided, but on a 
basis of membership the TUC can claim to have an overwhelming 
majority in support of its campaign. 

It is, however, rather difficult to see what these decisions by 
executives of the unions wi!] amount to in practice. Many trade 
unionists will say that they are against Communism, but will not 
take the trouble to turn up at meetings or express their opposi- 
tion in an active manner. It will not be until the elections of 
executive members take place at the union conferences this 
summer that any clear picture will emerge of the effect that the 
campaign has had on the rank and file. 

At these conferences, too, it should be possible to estimate the 
reactions of the ordinary British trades unionist to the TUC’s 
withdrawal from the World Federation of Trade Unions, though 
the real test will not come until the September congress. Mr 
Arthur Deakin has said that the TUC leaders will take the 
opportunity, when they are in America for meetings of the Pro- 
ductivity Council next month, to discuss the formation of a new 
International of “free” trade unions. But there is unlikely to 
be any concrete development unti] after the Trades Union 


Congress has met. 
* - 


Housing and Ratepayers 


No arguments of cost will, it appears, daunt the housing 
perfectionists of the London County Council. Undeterred by 
an average cost of £1,800 per house, the Housing Committee 
at their meeting last week declined to reduce the standards of 
amenity and size in spite of the very heavy burden on the 
rates. Instead of the rate-subsidy of £5 ros. a year per house, 
as contemplated in the 1946 Housing Act, the annual charge 
on the rates will be £23 tos. a house. Ratepayers will pay the 
piper; the lucky tenants will call the rune. 


Inadequate or shoddy housebuilding is a very false economy, 
and no one will gainsay the advantages of the postwar three- 
bedroomed house with its internal and external amenities. But 
housing costs cannot be permitted to go on rising in this way. 
At present the LCC have only completed 5,600 houses (and 4,100 
flats), so that the total burden on rates is not yet severe. But 
they are planning to build 50,000 houses (and 42,000 flats), and 
somewhere between now and then something will have to crack. 
A deficit of £23 a house would amount, for §0,000 houses, to an 
annual charge on the rates of over £1 million a year, and the 
deficit on fiats is likely to be worse. Rents for three-bedroomed 
houses are now running at 23s. to 27s. a week gross, or 15s. to 
17s. a week net, compared to a gross rent of 12s. to 1§s. for the 
prewar three-bedroomed house. At current wage levels can 
anyone honestly say that the family getting £6, £7 or £8 a 
week would not be able to pay something nearer the economic 
rent? But if the Housing Committee considers this impractical 
politics, one would have expected some further attempt to reduce 
costs by higher densities, more two-bedroomed houses or other 
savings. But no, nothing is to be sacrificed: the LCC will go 
on building bigger and better houses until their ratepayers rebel. 


No one wants to see a lowering of housing standards, even 
if some of the pleasures of beautiful bathrooms, wider grass verges 
and roads built up only on one side seem too good to be true 
in an era of Marshall aid. But where does this lead to? If the 
crack comes, local housing authorities.and the Ministry of Health 
will wish they had made a more determined attack on costs before 
large parts of their programmes have to be jettisoned. 


* cs « 


Supply Line to Israel 


How many immigrants can Israe] absorb in 1949? Israeli 
estimates of the figure are rising steadily. In November (before 
the Negeb campaign) the official view was that an intake of 
115,000 in 1948 would increase to “ more than 150,000” in 1949. 
By mid-January, the Israeli official who had toured central and 
south-eastern Europe, in order to find out the numbers wishing 
to emigrate, was reporting that 250,000 “ wanted to come ” during 
the year. Last week in New York, Dr Isaak Werfel, representing 
the Israeli government on the subject of immigration, said that 
the government’s “ goal” was 250,000. 
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Whether this number can be absorbed in the time depends 
entirely on the funds and houses available. The capacity of the 
local population to assimilate newcomers is in all other 
proven and unbounded. The principal funds are expected 
the United States, which gives 55 per cent of the outside world’s 
support for Israel. A mere 10,000 suitable housing units coy 
$21 million and Israelis were already in 1948 living 3.5 tog 
room. But funds are pouring in. The physical obstacles ty 
success test the Israeli, but seem to be surmountable. 

Next arises the question of supplying immigrants ; 250,000 wap, 
to travel, but are they all made of the right stuff for a pew 
country (one of them is Mr Sydney Stanley, whose visa hag not 
at once been granted), and are all their countries of origin 
to see them go? There is no bar to emigration from the westem 
world, but relatively few western Jews want to change their 
nationality. A rate of 500 a month is the most that cap fy 
mustered so far from Britain, the United States and the Nether. 
lands combined. It is plain that the bulk of the quarter of g 
million for 1949 must come from central and south-eastem 
Europe. It is also plain that the Iron Curtain countries are 
racked by the old struggle between Zionist Jews who want to go 
and non-Zionists—of whom Rumania’s Foreign Minister Anna 
Pauker is the prototype—who are making good where they are 
and who want Jewish constituents at their back. Provided that 
these constituents will consent to be Cominform-minded, their 
international connections are seen as politically valuable. 

Thus, the governments of Hungary, Rumania and Poland— 
and possibly also of Czechoslovakia—are having to weigh this 
question: whether to curry favour with their non-Jews by letting 
many of the best Jewish minds go, or whether to keep these 
useful citizens and snap their fingers at an irrepressibly nationalist 
Israel. In Hungary, the Israeli Minister, Mr Ehud Avrel, is 
having his work cut out to tip the balance towards Israel on 
account of Budapest’s recent national ban on emigration. The 
two countries had agreed that the unbalance in their trade should 
be righted by means of payments to the Hungarian Government 
by departing Israelis (to be repaid in Palestine currency on 
arrival). But the Hungarians seem to have been limiting the 
exodus to a trickle of older people able to pay handsome con- 
tributions. The Rumanian Communists have closed Zionist re- 
cruiting agencies. The Poles have always been unwilling to let 
many Jews go. Nevertheless, the Israelis seem to be using their 
dollars to pay their way to their target. At a guess, about one 
quarter of central and south-eastern Europe’s 600,000 Jews will 
find their way to Israel this year. 


* x * 


Uno and Jerusalem 


On February 14th, the Jewish Feast of the Trees, Israel’s 

new Constituent Assembly held its first session in what Dr 
Weizmann called “the eterna! capital of Jerusalem.” It met on 
ground which, a year ago, was fairly generally accepted—even 
among Jews—as destined for inclusion in an internationally-rua 
enclave, because Christians as well as Jews and Moslems have 
a stake there. The Jews, in anticipation of the decision, moved 
their principal government offices to Tel Aviv. 
_ Since then, several happenings have lessened the Jewish 
inclination to bow to an international decision. First Count 
Bernadotte, making his one major mistake, produced a plan for 
Palestine in which Jerusalem was to be Arab, not international ; 
thereby he reopened the possibility that it should belong to one 
or other of the warring sides. Then the Israelis, by their success 
in the field of battle, proved that in dealings with the Security 
Council they hold all the cards, because no one is prepared 
physically to push them from anywhere they care to occupy. 
Then they decreed, last month, that the Jewish suburbs which 
form the west side of Jerusalem were part of Israel and were 
now administered from Tel Aviv. 

Only a few hundred yards from the Constituent Assembly's 
place of meeting, the Uno Conciliation Commission of Three— 
a Frenchman, a Turk and an American—is sitting in the King 
David Hotel. By the resolution which set it up, 
which was passed by the Security Council as lately # 
December 11, 1948, the “Jerusalem area” (as defined in the 
previous year’s partition decision) was to be placed under “ effec 
tive United Nations control” and the Commission was to devise 
for it a “permanent international regime.” 

In faint avowal that this dictum is still valid, the American 
Consul in Jerusalem, speaking also for his British and Fren 
colleagues, refused to attend the Israeli assembly’s openms 
ceremony. But protests are net enough. Uno “ control ” can 
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Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. They 
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Distant prospect of 
a daily newspaper 


In Newfoundland alone, Bowaters’ timber 
limits extend over 11,000 square miles— 
nearly one third of the whole country. Strate- 
gically placed are the Bowater mills which 
transform this timber into the paper on which 
your daily newspaper is printed. It is a vast 
project. And one which has only been achieved 
by overcoming what at times seemed insuper- 
able difficulties. To-day, where once was 
virgin forest, stand the largest integrated 
pulp and paper mills in the world. Here is a 
town in itself, inhabited by 15,000 people all 
dependent on Bowaters for their everyday 
needs, comforts and entertainments. Their 
good spirits and tenacity, under the most 
arduous of conditions, are among Bowaters’ 
most richly valued assets. Formed to exploit 
and develop the pulp and paper trades for 
their customers, the Bowater Organisation is 
equipped for the vast potentialities of these 
industries. 
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never come into being, nor can an international boundary be 
instituted, unless Uno is willing to exercise some form of power 
over those who by ferce, stealth cr ingenuity invalidate its 
decisions. Judging by past debates, the Russian Government is 
prepared to wink at Israeli operations on these lines ; the British 
Government is not. The balance of power and responsibility for 
saving this important shred of Uno’s reputation therefore lies 
squarely with the Christian community in the United States. 

The Conciliation Commissicn seems equally powerless in the 
matter of aid to refugees. An article on p. 333 reveals that their 
immediate plight cculd be greatly relieved in terms of mere 
money. 

* * * 


A Snook from Herr Reimann 


British policy in Germany, which has never been distinguished 
for its coherence, has in its latest treatment of the Reimann case 
taken a particularly incoherent twist. Max Reimann, the chair- 
man of the West German Communist Party, had said at a mass 
demonstration that those German politicians who were prepared 
to help the Allies to set up the proposed Ruhr authority must 
expect to be regarded as quislings. For this he was found guilty 
on February 2nd of breaking a Military Government ordinance 
which forbids Germans to encourage “discrimination” against 
persons aiding and assisting the Allies, and was sentenced to 
three months imprisonment. Last week his sentence was sus- 
pended, by order of the British Military Governor, to enable 
him “to complete his duties to the Parliamentary Council at 
Bonn.” 


From The Economist of 1849 
February 17, 1849 
YOU MAY BE CURED YET ! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Cure of Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Thomas Brunton, landlord of 
the Waterloo Tavern, Coatham, Yorkshire, late of the Life 
Guards, dated Sept. 28th, 1848. 

To Professor Holloway 

Sir—For a long time I was a martyr to rheumatism and 
rheumatic gout, and for ten weeks previous to using your 
medicines, I was so bad as not to be able to walk. I had 
tried doctoring and medicines of every kind, but all to no 
avail, indeed I daily got worse and felt that I must shortly 
die. From seeing your remedies advertised in the paper I 
take in I thought I would give them a trial. I did so. I 
rubbed the Ointment in as directed, and kept cabbage leaves 
to the parts thickly spread with it, and took the pills night 
and morning. In three weeks I was enabled to walk about 
fer an hour or two in the day with a stick, and in seven 
weeks I could go anywhere without one. I am now by the 
blessing of God and your medicines, quite well, and have 
been attending to my business for more than seven months, 
without any symptoms of the return of my old complaint. 

Besides my case of rheumatic gout, I have lately had proof 
that your Pills and Ointment will heal any old wound or 
ulcer ; as a married woman, living near me, had had a bad leg 
for four years, which no one could cure, and I gave her some 
of your Pills and Ointment, which soundly healed it when 
nothing else would do it. For your information, I had the 
honour to serve my country for twenty-five years in the first 
regiment of Life Guards, and was eighteen years a corporal. 
I was two years in the Peninsula War, and was at the Battle 
of Waterloo. I was discharged with a pension on the 2nd 
September, 1833. The commanding officer at the time, was 
Colonel Lygon, who is now a General. I belonged to the 
troop of Captain the Honourable Henry Baring. (Signed) 
Thomas Brunton. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the civilised world, in pots and boxes, Is. 14d., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 22s., and 33s. each. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of patients are affixed 
to each box. 

* 


This is typical of the advertisements that appeared in 
The Economist a hundred years ago. The interest of this 
particular one lies in the fact that, out of the large fortune 
he made from his ointment and pills, the soi-disant Professor 
Thomas Holloway was able to endow the women’s college at 
Egham and the mental hospital at Virginia Water.] 
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It is difficult to understand the reasons for this step, It has 
been suggested that Military Government may have had doubt; 
about the legality of the case against Reimann. In fact they 
surely had every justification for the action they took. The 
Germans have not been told to work out their own salvation 
themselves ; if they had their squabbles would be nobody’s bygj. 
ness but their own. Qn the contrary, Military Government is stil} 
responsible for leading Germany back to full responsible self. 
government, and it has a duty to protect those German leaders 
and politicians who co-operate in this task. The usual fate of 
“quislings” has been to be eventually shot as traitors. The 
implication, however veiled, of Reimann’s threat was that such 
would be the fate of those who collaborated with the Allies once 
Germany was united—under the Communist Government that 
Reimann advocates. 

Reimann may now be deprived, for the time being at any rate, 
of the satisfaction of wearing a martyr’s crown; but the Com. 
munists can now say that Military Government have been 
overawed by their “Set Reimann Free” campaign. Some will 
say that the Parliamentary Council at Bonn must feel flattered 
that its prestige has been upheld by the British decision to enable 
one of its delegates to complete his duties. But Reimann’s con- 
ception of his parliamentary duties is what would be expected 
of a Communist. At the opening meeting of the Council last 
September he said that its sole duty was to dissolve itself, and te 
cease sabotaging four-Power administration by trying to split 
Germany. Since then he has not given the slightest support to 
its work, and has heralded his return to the council with a State. 
ment that “no German politicians should participate in the 
preparation or execution of the Ruhr statute or the Occupation 
statute.” General Robertson has allowed a public agitator to 
cock a snook at him. 


* * * 


Federation in Central Africa 


A conference opened this week at Victoria Falls to discuss 
the question of federation of the three Central African territories, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The conference 
is unofficial and exploratory only ; if it manages to achieve agree- 
ment, proposals will be forwarded to the Imperial Government. 
On the face of it, agreement would not seem very difficult to 
achieve. The three territories have much in common; if the 
question of African opinion had not to be considered, it ought 
to be fairly simple to decide on what services should be federated 
and the form federation should take. 

But as in 1939, when a Royal Commission reported on the 
amalgamation of the three territories, so in 1949, the opinion of 
the Africans is all-important. There is little to indicate that it 
has changed in these ten vears; in fact, suspicion of European 
intentions is probably stronger at the present moment than it 
has ever been—a fact which is hardly surprising in view of the 
course of events in South Africa. African leaders have, it is true, 
so far shown a commendable restraint, and have not discussed 
federation publicly before the proposals are made known at the 
conference. It is also true that the federation of, say, defence, 
communications, customs, posts and telegraphs, research and 
supplies is very far short of the full amalgamation of the territories 
considered by the Royal Commission. It ought to be possible for 
federation to be accompanied by a declaration from the Imperial 
Government that Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
will be guaranteed all their existing rights. In particular, Africans 
will probably require a guarantee of possession of their land and 
that there will be no discrimination against Africans eventually 
sitting in whatever federal legislature might come into being— 
Africans already represent Africans in the Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Legislative Councils. 

A declaration of this sort by the Imperial Government might 
possibly persuade the African that federation is not the fearsome 
thing he suspects it to be. Most of the leaders of European 
opinion in Northern Rhodesia seem agreed that a declaration 
safeguarding African rights is desirable. It is far from certain, 
however, that European opinion in Southern Rhodesia holds the 
same view, and, in spite of its auspicious beginning, the conference 
may well break down on this point before any proposals that could 
be put to the Africans are adopted. 


* * * 


Immigration in the Gold Coast 


A debate tock place this week in the House of Lords of 
the new ordinance restricting immigration in the Gold Coast—ot 
rather on the “statement on immigration procedure” which 
recently appeared in the Gold Coast Gazette. The distinction § 
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{mportant, because it was the sweeping and ambiguous terms of 
the statement, described as a directive to the principal immigra- 
tion officer, that Lord Rennell of Rodd was criticising as much 
as the policy that lay behind it, With its wide application—to 
existing firms as well as to new firms, to wives as well as to 
husbands, to the final insult, British subjects as well as to aliens— 
it is an extraordinary document to emanate from the government 
of a British colony. 


But its purpose is as important as its form. Replying for the 
Government, Lord Listowel sought to show that it was not 
unusual for a colony to impose restrictions on immigration. The 
Gold Coast ordinance, however, goes farther than anything 
hitherto introduced, and the question was asked in the debate 
whether this was, to say the least, an expedient thing to do 
when attempts are being made to encourage private capital, in- 
cluding American capital, to invest in the colonies. The official 
answer would be that private capital investment in the past has 
not encouraged or assisted the technical education of the African. 
It has been content to employ him in the lowest paid jobs, with 
the result that a class of skilled African technicians has still 
to emerge. Nor, until recently, have the colonial governments 
set a good example in this respect. 


It is doubtful, however, whether this object of giving the 
colonial people a fair share of the jobs they can do is best served 
by such sweeping restrictions. It is even more doubtful whether 
the Gold Coast Government was more concerned, in introducing 
the ordinance, at putting Africans in jobs or, as Lord Rennell 
said, at keeping Syrians and Indians out of the colony altogether. 
The further intrusion of these in commerce, particularly retail 
trade, might have disagreeable consequences. Syrians can already 
be restricted as aliens, but Indians as British subjects are a 
different matter. There is an Indian problem in other colonies. 
The Gold Coast Government, which at the moment seems 
peculiarly sensitive to any possibility of disturbance, does not 
want to add to its difficulties by allowing an Indian problem to 
develop on the Coast. Unfortunately, the rights and wrongs of 
its attitude—there are wrongs as well as rights—could not, it 
appears from the debate, be sensibly discussed by Lord Listowel, 
Minister of State, who happened to be the last Secretary of State 
for India. 


* * * 


Crowding in Schools 


A recent report from Hertfordshire Education Authority on 
the size of classes reveals the problems which the prolificacy of 
parents and the prolonging of the years of school have produced. 
Hertfordshire is a vigorous and progressive education authority, 
situated in a part of the country to which teachers are ready to 
go. The growth in the number of its classes with over 40 pupils 
and the fall in the number with under 30 must, therefore, be 
attributed to difficulties outside its control, but typical of those 
areas which are attractive to parents of young families. 


CHANGES IN SIZE OF CLASSES 
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The figures for England and Wales as a whole bear out the 
€xperience of Hertfordshire, but carry the story only to January, 
1948. They show a moderate increase in the size of classes in 
Primary schools, but a disturbing one in the secondary schools, 
Owing to the raising of the school leaving age. If national figures 
or the current school year were available to compare with the 

ertfordshire figures for last term they would almost certainly 
Show a further deterioration. In spite of a higher school building 
Programme and increased numbers of teachers, the numbers of 
children are crowding into the schools faster than buildings and 
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teachers can receive them. It is not surprising that under these 
circumstances the private and independent schools are enjoying 
boom conditions. 


Shorter Notes 


The AEU’s recent decision to reverse its policy of refusing or 
expelling Polish refugee workers deserves notice and welcome— 
even if couched only in the phrase “ Ard high time, too! ” The 
dog-in-the-manger meanness of the original decision may probably 
be attributed less to the natural attitude of the AEU membership, 
who are doubtless no more selfish or stupid than other people, 
than to the vindictiveness of the Communist element among them. 
The defeat of that element is certainly an added reason for 
congratulation. 

+ 


The eleventh-hour withdrawal of General Norton de Matos 
as opposition Liberal candidate for the Portuguese Presidency 
left the usual unopposed field to the retiring President, Marshal 
Carmona, who on February 13th was duly elected for the fifth 
time. General de Matos withdrew because he did not consider 
that the Government had provided sufficient guarantees of the 
freedom of the elections. It is possible that he was not altogether 
sorry for the excuse to withdraw, for his success was very 
doubtful, especially after an electoral campaign which suffered 
much from Communist assistance, including supporting broad- 
casts in Portuguese from Moscow. His withdrawal has, how- 
ever, deprived the elections of all political significance, and the 
tentative step which Portugal seemed about to take towards a 
more liberal regime has been arrested. 


* 


“Intellectual refugees ” with professional or academic qualifica- 
tions form an important part of the “hard core” of displaced 
persons the International Refugee Organisation is trying to break 
up. Unesco has now stepped into the breach with plans for the 
rehabilitation and eventual resettlement of some 40,000 of these 
people now in the DP camps of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
Universities and educational institutions throughout the world 
will be asked to take them in for a period, during which they will 
learn the language of their new country as well as the latest 
advances in their own subject. So long as governments persist 
in their preference for immigrants who work in field or factory, 
such a scheme offers the only hope of solving a distressing human 


problem. 
+ 


The Security Council’s rejection of the latest Soviet proposal 
that the big Five should cut their armaments by one-third will 
allow the Soviet propagandists once more to point the contrast 
between the peace-loving eastern democracies and the “ war- 
mongering ” West. They will omit the fact that the Soviet Union 
has consistently refused to disclose the strength of its armed 
forces, and they will improve their point by pointing out that the 
capitalist states appear to devote a much larger proportion of 
their budgets to military purposes than do the eastern states. 
What they will not point out is that the Communist states include 
in their budgets not only state expenditure in the western sense, 
but all expenditure on all commercial, industrial, educational and 
cultural activities. It is obvious that this difference in scope 
provides an excellent means of juggling with percentages and 
distorting the facts. 
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Letters to 


Challenge ot Competition 


Sir,—Current interest in this subject and your own recent article 
prompts me to describe the demonstrauon of a new German 
machine tool which I attended in a works a few weeks ago. I 
found the production engineers enthusiastic about this machine, 
and on looking inte the details the following facts emerge. 

Delivery of this machine tool from a German firm was quoted 
as 4 months against 28 months by a leading British firm. The 
landed price was 5.4 per cent cheaper. The quality of work and 
speed of performance were claimed as at least equal to the best 
British machine available. 

The machine has now been running about three months and 
has given complete satisfaction, both on quality and quantity. It 
is estimated that its productivity is about Io per cent to I§ per 
cent greater than the best existing British machine, its mechanical 
design is certainly much better, and its appearance is most modern 
compared with our best. 

One can understand the circumstances leading up to the better 
delivery date and the slightly cheaper price, as no direct comparison 
is at present possible between German conditions and our own. 
It is not so easy, however, to understand the relative superiority in 
design, performance and style of the German machine, and 
although manufacturers are rightly concerned with the possibility 
of unfair German competition I would suggest that our reaction 
might also include the possibility of improving our own products 
to such a degree that when competition does become more acute 
we have at least used our “ honeymoon.” pericd in bringing the 
performance of British equipment to the highest world level.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. Puckry 

“ Greenlea,” Batchworth Hill, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Str,—In the article “Challenge of Competition,” which 
appeared in The Economist of February 5th, specific reference is 
made to the scientific instrument industry and to the manu- 
facture of optical goods. ‘There is implicit in this article an 
assumption that the main motive which has caused industry in 
general, and the scientific instrument industry in particular, to 
call attention to increasing German competition is a selfish one, 
and that the view is taken that “ British exporters have some kind 
of prescriptive right ro the markets they have enjoyed since 1945.” 

We still remain one of the leading industrial countries in the 
world. The technological revolution which has taken place in 
industry in the fairly immediate past has meant that the scientific 
instrument has become the key tool of industry. One of the 
main symptoms of good health of a scientific instrument industry 
is provided by its ability to carry out development and research 
work on a scale which will permit it adequately to meet the 
needs of industry for new and better scientific instruments. 
Neither in Germany not in this country can scientific instrument 
manufacturers provide the resources to carry out such work 
without the existence of a considerable export trade in instru- 
ments. Scientific instrument manufacturers in this country do take 
their responsibilities to industry in general very seriously, and 
they fear that in the relatively near future they may lose such 
a proportion of the volume of the world trade in instruments 
as will jeopardise their capacity to fu'fil their obligations to 
industry. Their fears are not groundless. Labour costs are a 
predominant feature in the economy of the production of scien- 
uific instruments—materials costs are relatively trifling. The 
wages paid to the German scientific instrument mechanic are at 
the most 60 per cent of those paid to the British worker. The 
British manufacturer, therefore, cannot hope to compete in price 
with the German, It has been said that the present peculiar and 
exceptional economic circumstances in Germany will progres- 
sively change at times goes on and that eventually competition 
will rest on efficiency and quality and not on prices. It is feared, 
however, that the overseas markets we have obtained in such a 
relatively short period can be lost in an equally short period. 
I cannot forbear to comment on the implication in your article 
that long delivery dates provide the sole cause of any loss of 
orders. In my industry, very definite evidence exists of loss of 
orders on price grounds alone.—Yours faithfully, 


A. J. PuHicpors, Director. 


The Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ Association 
26 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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the Editor 


Counting Cans 


Sir,—The seeker after truth through statistics finds his life 
full of disappointments and frustrations. In the case of our own 
industry, the tin-box industry, we seem, however, to have suffered 
recently more than our fair share of misfortune. 

A new and very serious danger now lies ahead of hi 
results of the Partial Census of Production (1946), which were 
published in the Board of Trade Journal for January 1, 1949, 
The minimum objects of this census, so far as the tin-box trade 
is concerned, were presumably (i) to calculate the total output 
of the industry both in value of sales and numbers of containers ; 
(ii) to distribute the total output by main types, and to some extent, 
by consumption outlets ; (iii) to relate the total output to the 
numbers employed, materials purchased, fuel consumed, ete, «In 
point of fact the published figures achieve none of these objects, 

So far as total output 1s concerned, the figures lose much of thei 
value by excluding most of the manufacturers who make con. 
tainers for their own use. In effect this means that 30-35 per 
cent of processed food cans are excluded from the total and 
perhaps 15-20 per cent of other metal containers. 

Again, the output figures are expressed in terms of ton weight 
of finished cans, in a field where individual ratios vary from about 
I Cwt. per 1,000 cans to more than 30 cwt. 

Distribution by types of container and trade uses is capricioys 
in the extreme. Why have biscuit tins (about 11 million in total) 
been singled out for special mention, whilst cigarette tins (more 
than 100 million) are left amongst the also rans? Why are 
aluminium capsules separately extracted, whilst crown corks 
remain with the general herd ? If a student desires to trace the 
distribution pattern of this most widespread of industries it will 
still remain necessary to search amongst the census figures of 
many different industries, and even then some of the figures 
will escape him. 

Finally, special care is needed in using the figures of labour 
employed and materials purchased, which are less than the true 
total by virtue of that part of the output which has been excluded 
from the Census. There is no means of reconciling the figures 
in the Census with otker published statistics of apparent tinplate 
consumption in this country. 

We have, of course, made known these points to the appropriate 
official quarters, and no doubi there are excellent reasons for 
bearing with some at least of the shortcomings. Our object m 
drawing them to the attention of your readers is to safeguard 
against faulty interpretation which has been all too common in the 
past.—Yours faithfully, Joun Ryan, Vice-Chairman, 

The Metal Box Company, Limited 

The Langham, Portland Place, London, W.1 


Cotton Spinning Wages 


S1r,—In the Business Notes of The Economist of January 29th 
you refer to the claim made by the Unions in our Industry fora 
15 per cent increase, and you also refer to cotton spinning as a low 
paid industry. I do not propose to make any comment on the 
claim, which will be dealt with by our usual negotiating machinery 
in the near future, but you would perhaps like to have the facts. 

Firstly, the claim, if granted, would mean an increase of approxt- 
mately 21s. a week on the average adult male wage and about 128. 
a week on the average adult female wage, or a weighted average 
of approximately 16s. The average of 12s. increase quoted by you 
is probably on the low side, even if juveniles are included. 

Secondly, it was true that the cotton spinning industry was 4 
low paid industry before the war, but this is no lenger applicable. 
If we compare the figures from the Minisiry of Lebour Gazette 
for October, 1948, which show the position as at April, 1948, with 
the corresponding cotton industry figures, we find the following 
position ; — 


Men Youths Women Girls 

Average Weekly Earnings :— s. d. s. d. gid: s. d. 

All industrial groups ..... 134 0 57 2 72 11 4 

Cotton spinning*......... 132 6 4a 1 81 3 64 § 

Percentage Increase in Wages 

(October, 1938 to April, y 
1948) :— vy o/ %, %o 

All industry ............. 94 119 124 16l. 
Cotton industry.......... 154 227 161 23 


_ *The Ministry of Labour Gazette gives figures for the cottoa 
industry as a whole. The figures for spinning have been $s 
extracted therefrom. 
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Since that date a further wage increase has been granted to male 
mule spinners, which will bring the average earnings for men in 
the cotton spinning industry as high, or higher than the average 
for all industry, even allowing for the increases in certain other 
trades. 

Regarding the need for increased earnings being tied up with 
increased productivity, we are entirely in agreement with you. 
Out of 28 million running spindles in our membership, 14 million 
spindles are in ore as where the trade unions are co-operating whole- 
heartedly in scientific work and machine assignment, which is 
commonly referred to as “ redeployment.” Of the latter 14 million 
spindles approximately to million are in the ownership of firms 
which are actively engaged in redeployment. It must be realised, 
however, that the results are not either so spectacular or so speedy 
as has been claimed in some sections of the press. Large increases 
jn production have been obtained in some mills, while in others 
months of work, with the assistance of skilled consultants and with 
co-operation from managements, trade unions and men, has only 
given negligible results ; this depends on the previous efficiency 
of the mil! and the extent to which it happened to be suited to 
working under the existing Standard List. We have also a 
Redeplovment Committee, on which a number of leading firms 
engaged in redeployment are represented, and the members of this 
Committee have agreed to pool the benefit of their knowledge and 
experience for the use of the trade as a whole. 

As regards re-equipment, the ground is more disputed, and it 
would make too great demands on your space and patience to set 
out the whole posinon, The key to this question lies largely ia 
the realistic calculation of depreciation allowances for taxation 
purposes or, if the practical accountancy difficulties prove insuper- 
able, in a concession in the rate of tax on earnings retained in the 
business for ploughing back. 

Finally, may I add that the strides which have been made over 
the past ten years by the cotton spinning industry in the improve- 
ment of working conditions and the provision of amenities are quite 
phenomenal. The improvements can be particularly clearly seen 
by one who, like myself, was working overseas from 1936 to 
1946, and the facts are fully confirmed by official Government 
reports on the subject.—Yours faithfully, . 

* C. HENNIKER-HEATON, Director 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, 

68-70 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester 3 


Private and State Insurance 


SikR,—On February 12th you published a letter from Mr 
Anthony Kiely complaining that nearly ten months after his 
father’s death on April 26th of last year his mother was still 
waiting for her widow’s pension. The facts of the case have beer 
investigated and are as follows :— ; 


The first intimation to the Department of the death was in a letter 
of August 9th to the Department’s office at Newcastle-on-Tyn2 
(which was not then concerned with claims for widow’s pensions) 
from Mrs. Kiely’s solicitors, enclosing a stamped insurance card. 
This letter stated that the widow had not previously been aware 
of her late husband’s insurance as a voluntary contributor, and 
asked whether in the circumstances a claim could be admitted from 
the date of death. There is no doubt that this letter was received 
in the office of the Department to which it was addressed, and the 
card enclosed with it was recorded properly. The letter itself, 
however, appears to have gone astray, and for this I must express 
regret. 

The solicitors wrote again on October 12th ; this letter was immedi- 
ately transferred to the local National Insurance Office at Harrow, 
Who sent the solicitors a claim form on October 20th. The local 
office sent them a reminder on November 4th, but it was not until 
December 6th that they received a claim dated November 30th. Mrs, 
Kiely’s pension is now in payment and for this purpose in the 
exceptional circumstances the solicitors’ original inquiry of August 9th 
has been accepted as the date of claim. 


The Ministry is anxious to deal promptly with claims for 
National Insurance benefits, and especially those provided for 
widows, but insured persons must also play their part. Claims 
of widow's benefit should be made as soon as possible to the 
iearest local office of the Department on claim forms which may 
d¢ obtained from them or at any Post Office. Where a claim 
'S Properly made in this way the average time for putting a 
ee allowance into payment is now 2} weeks.—Yours faith- 

ys 

R. G. S. Hoare, Chief Information Officer 

Ministry of National Insurance 
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and now... 





Volume II 
of 


Winston Churchill’ 
WAR MEMOIRS 


(MAY 1940 —JANUARY 1941) 


The story of Britain in her finest hour 
... how the British held the fort alone. 


“The Memoirs of Churchill stand by themselves. 
As history they are accurate and objective; as 
autobiography they rank with the many great 
self - portraits which the English genius for 
intimacy has produced ; as literature they are 
models of composition, variety and style.” 


— Harold Nicolson (in his review of Vol. I) 


now appearing exclusively in 


The Daily Celegraph 


Order your copy TODAY— 
Your newsagent CAN supply you 
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Books and 


The Origin of Currencies 


“ Primitive Money.” By Paul Einzi¢. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
505 pages. 25s. 

Dr E1nzic confesses, in his Preface, that it was partly escapism 
which led him away from the study of contemporary finance to 
that of geographically or historically remote monetary devices, 
though he also wanted to see what light such investigations could 
cast on the importance—or otherwise—of adequate monetary 
systems, and to check the evidence relating to rival monetary 
theories. The result is a really gorgeous book, even better as a 
bedside anthology than as a contribution to economic knowledge. 
Indeed, the evidence is so contradictory that very little can be 
adduced concerning the forces determining monetary value, the 
importance or otherwise of state regulation, the relation between 
money and credit, or the validity of Gresham’s Law—to quote a 
few of the aspects from which Dr Einzig considers his problem. 
One generalisation of practical importance does emerge ; primitive 
money can serve an economy much less primitive than has 
generally been supposed. It can accompany a complex credit 
system, it can be evolved, almost as an afterthought, as con- 
comitant to an elaborate network of internal and external trade ; 
it has been used (even apart from the cigarette currency of post- 
war Germany) by highly intelligent communities in comparatively 
recent times—as when the New England colonists used beaver 
skins and Australia used rum. It follows that if too many goods 
were ever again to be found chasing too little money there might 
be worse ways of dealing with the situation than an unofficial 
resort to “ primitive” media. 

But it is in its factual sections that “ Primitive Money ” really 
shines. Most students of economics have heard of the stone 
currency of Yap, which may weigh several tons ; but how many 
know that Easter Island is remarkable not only for its colossal 
statuary but for its use, as a medium of exchange, of dead rats ? 
(So much for the yextbook qualification of currency as necessarily 
durable.) In the New Hebrides an “involved currency and credit 
system” is based on pigs—but not ordinary pigs ; they may be 
boars with curved tusks or, better still, porcine free martins, 
tusked hermaphrodites. (The interest rate is settled by tusk 
growth and curvature.) Cattle, wampum, cowries, furs, brass 
rods, and slaves are all comparatively familiar forms of currency ; 
but Alor in the Timor Sea has a currency of “ drums and gongs ” 
which so occupies the attention of its citizens that “all the hard 
work is done by the women. Men have no time for gardening 
or other physical labour, for they have a full-time job on hand 
looking after the financial system.” (Many a City man’s wife 
would evidently feel at home in Alor.) To leave the primitives 
proper, ancient Egypt mostly did without money for several 
millennia before introducing an NEP; Athens up to the time of 
Solon imposed fines and granted rewards in cattle currency ; 
China, for twelve hundred years or so, used “ knives, sickles, hoes 
and adzes” as small change—their shape gradually changing, like 
that of an ideogram, until it bore only a symbolic resemblance to 
the original commodity. 

It is all remarkably queer ; but is it really much queerer than 
Fort Knox ? 
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AMERICAN BOOKS 


A special display of American books on 
Economics, History, Geography, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Art, etc., will 
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be on show at our West End branch from 
February roth. All books displayed can 
be purchased, and in some cases further 
copies can be obtained upon demand. 


The Economists’ Bookshop 


= 30A Bury Street, St. James's, Lonpon, S.W.1. 
e Open: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Saturdays 10 a.m, to J p.m. 
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Publications 
The American Tragedy 


“The Ordeal of the Union.”’ By Allan Nevins. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York and London. 2 Vols. 559 ang 
554 pages. 50s. 


Every American historian of the first rank must even 
produce his findings on the period which embraces the war 
between the States, in the same way that every French historian 
must at some time have his say about the Revolution and the 
Empire. Since Professor Nevins is well to the fore of the fron 
rank of American historians, he has set about his duty in a very 
thorough and scholarly fashion. These are the first two volumes 
of a projected history of the United States since the Mexican 
War, and they carry the story from 1846 to 1857, while a third 
one will deal with the years immediately before Fort Sumter. 

Professor Nevins’s method is to use a closely knit political 
narrative as his main thread and to weave into it an account 
of the social and economic developments which determined its 
character and colour. This makes for difficult—if rewarding— 
reading, since the author makes no attempt to oves-simplify the 
complicated network of political pressures which shaped the 
slavery and western problems. It is a historian’s history, and 
the reader who has profited from earlier works of Professor Nevins, 
written with an eye on an English audience, may be at first 
bewildered by the lack of familiar guide-posts. 

Professor Nevins believes in Lord Acton’s conception of the 
stern task of the historian, “ Let no man and no cause escape the 
terrible punishment which history has the power to inflict upon 
wrong.” Logically, he also rejects economic and political deter- 
minism, believing that the Civil War, like the Second World War, 
could have been avoided. He espouses neither the cause of the 
abolitionists, nor the nostalgia for the social structure of the Old 
South, with its view of the war as the result of Northern business 
pressure which has gained such credence in the last generation. 
He sees the failure of the United States to cohere as an expanding 
nation as a failure of leadership on the part of the Presidents who 
ruled between 1848 and 1860, whose weakness failed to overcome 
the prevailing American distrust of strong government and its 
love of local autonomy. 

The political incapacity of Fillmore, Pierce and Buchanan was 
glaring: under the two latter, the presidency was controlled bya 
directory rather than a single leader ; and if Pierce’s administratwa 
was marked by showy and disastrous pyrotechnics, that of Buchanan 
was feeble to the point of paralysis. The nation has never seen 
a period in which so little was done to solve its exigent problems 
as in the years between Polk and Lincoln. 

For the English student of American history who is tired of 
the broad generalisations offered by so many synoptic histories, 
this is the book on which to begin the closer study of the growth 
of the American nation. 


Shorter Notices 


“ Comparative Productivity in British and American Industry.” 
By L. Rostas. (NIESR Occasional Papers XIII.) Cam- 
bridge University Press. 263 pages. 18s. 


Tue printed version of the monograph mentioned on page 273 of out 
issue of August 14th has now appeared. The comparisons are 

on the years 1935-39 and so may not be entirely correct today. Never- 
theless Dr Rostas is to be congratulated on such a painstaking piece of 
research and it is to be hoped that means will be found to repeat this 
study in the light of postwar conditions. 


“Our Plundered Planet.” By Fairfield Osborn. 


Tris book was reviewed in the American Survey on December 18th 


(p. 1017). It has now been published in this country by Messrs F 
and Faber. 10s. 6d. 


“ Economic Problems of Modern Life.” By S. Howard Patter 
son and Kart W.H. Scholtz. McGraw-Hill. 761 pages- 28s. 6d. 


THIs well-known text has been heavily revised and brought up t date 
and is full of useful information on American economic organisauon— 
and of unconscious sidelights on American opinion both informed 
uninformed. Its central purpose of applying economic theory © 
concrete instances and analysing out, in each of these, economic 
from non-economic and rational from irrational elements, is 3 valuable 
one ; its execution suffers from verbosity, platitude, an execrable style, 
and a general lack of mental oxygen. 
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: AMERICAN SURVEY 





Roman Catholics in America 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


F Jewish groups led the United States dangerously close to 

a split with Great Britain, Roman Catholic groups now seem 
to be doing their best to incite the country to a war with Russia. 
The burning words of Cardinal Spellman on the Mindszenty 
trial aroused the apprehension of many Americans who had 
hoped that the cold war was being kept from growing warmer. 
Americans who do not belong to organised minorities are dis- 
cussing—with a mew and far from academic interest—the 
legitimate uses of minority pressure. 

Since Washington’s recognition of Israel, the Jewish cam- 
paign has let up, but there is reason to believe that American 
Jews have taken to heart the Psalmist’s warning that “ He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep,” and are pre- 
pared to watch in shifts. The Catholic position is in some 
ways similar, and in others very different. In a country which 
numbered, to begin with, only one Catholic colony (Maryland) 
among thirteen, they, too, are a minority group, though a larger 
one. In 1947, as reported in the ‘official Statistical Abstract, 
there were 59 million church members over the age of thirteen. 
Of these, the Protestants in their various churches claimed 
36 million, the Jews over 3 million, the Roman Catholics 
17 million. The figure of 30 million sometimes claimed by 
Catholics this year includes all infants baptised, if not those 
yet to be born. 

Technically, the Catholic Church, now graced with four 
American Cardinals, forty-five Archbishops, an Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States and a “ personal representative ” of 
the President with Ambassador’s status in the Vatican, can 
claim the allegiance of the oldest American settlers ; Spaniards 
explored Florida and New Mexico before Englishmen estab- 
lished Virginia and Massachusetts. However, its present char- 
ater was not determined by these early arrivals, but by the 
later migrants from other Catholic countries. The 4,900,000 
Italians who came during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, the 2,900,000 Poles, the Catholics among the 
5,200,000 Germans, the Austrians, and the 2,400,000 immi- 
grants from Southern Ireland are what make the Church in the 
United States what it is today. 

. 


These diverse national groups are at once its strength and 
its weakness. In the eyes of non-Catholics traditionally allergic 
to long black robes, they give it an alien air which, at moments 
of acute xenophobia, makes it suspect as a centre of intrigue. 
Thirty years ago there was more than one good Protestant in 
the Middle West who believed that the Catholic hierarchy in 
Washington had a direct underground access to the White 
House, and what the so-called “ Bible Belt” believes today is 
hardly less grotesque. At the same time, these varied groups 
make for divisions within the Church, and European feuds 
between nationals as well as between orders have their counter- 
Part on the American scene. It was a Catholic convert of old 
American stock who observed that “‘ the Irish Catholic influence 
mn American politics is the revenge of Providence for the 
severity of the English penal laws in Ireland.” It was the 
Austrian head of an orphanage in California who, answering a 
Visitor's apology for arriving on a feast day, said: “‘ St. Patrick’s 
day a feast day ? Not here. What is St. Patrick to us ?” 

These divisions make the Roman Catholic Church in the 

States somewhat less monolithic than it appears to the 

ant schooled in the weakness of his various sects. Then, 

» the majority of Catholics are relatively new immigrants, 
Coming from classes low in the social scale ; those who arrive 
% adults received little education at home, and are subject, at 


least through the first generation in the United States, to the 
complex fears that play on the uprooted. No great Catholic 
families like the Howards in England give the American Church 
tradition and dignity in the social sphere. Twenty years ago 
André Siegfried was grieved to find it, in the East at least, 
depending mainly on servant girls and ditch diggers. It has 
done well with such support, but it still feels the strains of 
climbing. 

In the political sphere Catholics complain of inadequate 
representation. They have not yet been able to elect one of 
their number as President of the United States. One Catholic 
sits in the present Cabinet, only one as a Justice on the Supreme 
Court bench, and they are a small minority in both House and 
Senate. But they make up in local influence, with its indirect 
pressures on the centres of government, what they may lack in 
direct representation. Like the Jews, the Catholics are 
strongest in urban centres. Government in Boston is almost 
entirely in the hands of Irish Catholics, and they weigh heavily 
in Massachusetts state affairs. New York City’s present mayor 
is an Irish Catholic. Buffalo has a large admixture of Polish 
Catholics who influence lower posts in city government. So 
has Chicago. Minneapolis and St. Louis reckon with German 
Catholic groups of older residence. Rhode Island’s citizens are 
predominantly Catholic, but divided between Irish, Portuguese 
and French Canadians. Louisiana’s Catholics are of French 
descent, New Mexico’s are Spanish. In local affairs the Church 
is generally considered conservative. It exerts a constant pres- 
sure in certain fields, such as education and birth control (which 
it is solidly against, as Connecticut and Massachusetts learned 
—or relearned—when the question was an issue in the elections 
in both states last November). 

Even though every state in the Union provides free education 
at public expense through primary and secondary schools, the 
Roman Catholic Church still insists that the children of its 
members shall be educated in parochial schools to which they 
pay a fee if they can afford it. Ranking as church property, 
such schools pay no taxes and are, to that extent at least, a 
charge on the community. Recently there has been a successful 
attempt to get the community to pay the bus fare of children 
going to a parochial school when it pays the fare of children 
going to a central public school. Even though they won the 
New Jersey school bus case, the Catholic bishops attacked the 
Supreme Court’s decision because it stressed the separation 
between church and state. They charged that such separation, 
enshrined in the First Amendment to the Constitution, has 
become “ the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism.” 

Their annoyance was the greater because the Court ruled 
against them in a later case ; when an Illinois atheist protested 
against the use of public schoolrooms for the religious instruc- 
tion of children excused from classes for that purpose, the 
Court held that “the First Amendment has erected a wall 
between state and church which must be kept high and 
impregnable,” and that religious groups could not use tax- 















**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio” 
are from outside conftibstors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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supported schoo) facilities to spread their faiths. This decision, 
said the Catholic bishops, “ would ban God from public life.” 
Evangelical bishops, who had become increasingly alarmed at 
what they believe to be a campaign with no good end, issued 
a counterblasi accusing their Catholic brethren of trying to 
destroy that separation between church and state which is one 
of the foundation stones of the Republic. 

Co-operation between Catholic and Protestant clergy in com- 
munity affairs is frequent. Periodically they get together and 
reaffirm their intent to be friends, and periodically the smolder- 
ing irritation which lies between them is blown into a flame by 
some incident on a higher level. Thus the protest of evangelical 
churches against Catholic activity resulted last year in the 
formation of a new organisation with the unwieldy name 
of Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. 

The record of Catholic pressure on American policy in inter- 
national affairs is varied. Against Communism it has been 
continuous and fervid since the Vatican declared war on the 
Kremlin a generation ago. It was exercised in the nineteen- 
twenties when church-burning in Mexico made Catholics openly 
eager for American intervention south of the border, during 
the Spanish civil war in the nineteen-thirties when the Church 
brought heavy pressure to bear on the Franco side, during the 
Italian election of 1948 when the Church rallied all its Italian 
members to write, cable and talk by wireless to all their Italian 
relatives, urging them to vote against Communism. The sense 
of power and cxaltation engendered by that recent success 
undoubtedly plays a part in this new crusade. 


American Notes 


General Eisenhower’s Return 


One of the chief tasks facing General Eisenhower in his 
new and, it is emphasised, temporary post as chief mulitary 
adviser to the President and the Secretary of Defence, will be to 
survey the amount of military aid to be extended to western 
Europe by the United States, both from stocks already on hand 
and future production, General Eisenhower’s experience, prestige 
and popularity will be invaluable both in the preliminary planning 
and the Congressional hearings. But the recall of the nation’s 
hero is also to a home battlefront. The Unification Act of 1947 
provided for Joint Chiefs of Staff, to consist of the military 
heads of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, as well as the Chief 
of Staff to the President, Admiral Leahy. The latter is ill and 
is expected to resign. In a group in which unanimity is required 
for every decision, inter-service rivalries have made the use of 
the veto almost as tempting as it has proved at Lake Success. 

General Eisenhower will preside over these meetings, though 
without a vote, for the Unification Act limited the voting 
members. But it is hoped that a man able to inspire agreement 
between allied commanders during the war may dissolve a 
Washington deadlock which the nation can ill afford. The 
national security has suffered, net only from this travesty of the 
committee system, but from the lack of a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff able to devote his ful] time to determining which 
of the projects proposed must be given priority. Pacific strategy, 
military education, the new radar network, the allocation both of 
money and functions among the Services, all require attention. 

Such tasks might demand the talents even of an Eisenhower 
for more than the two months which he is expected to be away 
from Columbia University. The organisation of the military 
establishment is, however, under review, and legislation is 
expected to be put forward which will enlarge the control of the 


: Secretary of Defence over his three Service Ministers. At present 


any of the three can go over Mr Forrestal’s head to the President ; 
while the unanimity requirement makes for log-rolling in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff which is not necessarily in the national 
interest. The ability of Congress to reopen the military budget 
puts a premium upon Service lobbying, open or concealed ; at 
the moment air-minded Congressmen are hankering to save the 
Air Force from Mr Truman’s budget cuts by allotting to it the 
funds Mr Truman included for universal] military training. 

The White House is reported to be leaning toward the creation 
of a single Chief of Staff, in place of the present committee 
system, This is the proposal made by Mr Patterson, former 
Secretary of War, in his dissent from the report on unification 
submitted to the Hoover Commission. In effect, the reforms 
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would replace with a true merger the loose grouping which pow 
exists. Until this can be accomplished, Genera] Eisenhower's 
seniority and prestige have been called in to bridge the gap. Some 
believe, however, that only his permanent appointment would 
make acceptable the concentrauion of power in the hands of a 
single Chief of Staff. 


* * x 


Commodities Come Down to Earth 


Rescue parties gathered hastily in Congressional committe 
rooms last week when Washington discovered that the farmers 
so long on top of the economic world, were apparently hurtling 
into the abyss of depression in an avalanche of falling commodity 
prices. Government officials made equal speed to explain te 
anxious legislators that this was no landslide, but a necessary and 
controlled descent from the unhealthy peaks of wartime inflatj 
that the safety rope of the farm price support system had not 
snapped (although it could do with a little ughtening) and that 
the only real sufferers were the speculators, for whom no Congress- 
man need express sympathy in public, however much he may 
feel it in private. 

These reassurances were accompanied by doses of soothing 
syrup. The Commodity Credit Corporation took immediate 
steps to support the prices of butter and milk and announced that 
those of beef would be sustained if they fell to support levels, 
Government purchases of grain on the open market were increased 
and it was pointed out that substantial amounts were still needed 
if the export programme was to be fulfilled, that grain exports 
were running at record levels and that surpluses at the end of 
the crop year were not expected to be unwieldy. Farmers were 
also reminded that they had until June 30th to take advantage 
of the price support scheme for maize. In spite of this, the price 
of maize has fallen far below support levels, largely because this 
year much of the maize crop does not qualify for support as a 
result of high moisture content and lack of storage space. Con- 
gress will not be slow to apply the remedy which the Administra- 
non has offered it, in the form of a Bill permitting the CCC 
make loans for the construction of additional storage capacity. 

Mr Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, has also chosen this 
favourable opportunity to present to Congress the Bill to extend 
the regulation of the commodity exchanges, for which the 
President had already asked. Mr Brannan believes that the 
inquiry now being conducted by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority will show that few farmers were involved in the market 
break and that it was due to hedging and short-selling by specu- 
lators. In their agitation, Congressmen were ready to consider 
the closing of the exchanges but, once they have collected them- 
selves, they are likely to be as suspicious of this year’s Bill as 
they were of the similar one which they refused to pass last year. 
_ For the moment the soothing syrup has worked, but the illness 
is likely to recur so long as its fundamental cause, good crop 
prospects at home and abroad, is not removed. A more permanent 
remedy, and one of which Congressional doctors are fond, is 
increased exports. Already export controls on fats and oils have 
been removed, and Mr Brannan, according to press reports, has 
said that no further dollar allocations will be granted by ECA 
for offshore purchases of wheat, since it is now in surplus in the 
United States. A satisfactory international wheat agreement would 
be an even better tonic. 


* * * 


Congress Waits to See 


The Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report 
met last week in an atmosphere which gave point to its duty of 
recommending policies to sustain production and employment at 
high levels. Mr Leon Keyserling, giving evidence for the Council 
of Economic Advisers, insisted that the outlook for 1949 Was 
bright. He did not regard the fall in commodity prices a8 
alarming, but he admitted that there were maladjustments in the 
national economy. These included the increase in the cost 
living in relation to incomes, the disparity between agricul 
and industrial prices, the continued rise in prices of vital industrial 
products, the drop in consumer expenditures, the high rate 
corporate profits and the failure of basic industries to ex 
their capacity. Immediate action, said Mr Keyserling, was neces 
sary to correct these disturbances and that action should take the 
form of the President’s anti-inflation programme, more urgent 
now than it was six months ago. The draft Bill covering part 
this programme has just been sent to Congress ; it would give 
the Government authority to impese stand-by controls over prices 
and wages, 10 purchase essentia] raw materials abroad for use i 
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the United States, to construct new indusirial plants needed in the 
ublic interest, and to allocate scarce materials and facilities. 

Mr Keyserling is known to be sympathetic to the idea of a 
planned economy, and in Congress many feel that his recom- 
mendations are inspired more by a desire to move in this direction 
than by genuine fear of inflation, Congress may decide to adopt 
the same wait-and-see attitude towards this legislation that it has 
already taken towards the President’s request for an increase of 
$4 billion in corporate taxes. Mr Truman insisted last week 
that this would be necessary, even if recession should really set 
in, since the Government would still need money. The chairmen 
of the Congressional finance committees, however, maintain that 
in present conditions such a tax increase might well cause a 
depression, a view shared by others who are not so constitutionally 
opposed to tax rises as are Senator George and Mr Doughton. 

Mr George doubts whether the President is correct in his fore- 
cast of a budget deficit this year, and he feels that, before 
considering tax increases, Congress should decide what is to be 
spent during the next twelve months. He is pressing for an 
overall reduction of § per cent in the budget; the Economic 
Co-operation Administration has already reconsidered _ its 
estimates in the light of the fall in commodity prices, 
but has found that it will lead to only a very small 
net savirz in the coming ffiscal year. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, where tax changes must 
originate, is giving priority to social security legislation, inevitably 
a lengthy process, and both Houses have agreed to postpone 
their estimates of Federal receipts and expenditure—the legislative 
budget—which should have been ready this week, until May Ist. 
By that time the trend of the economy will certainly be clearer, 
but the trend of Congress will equally certainly be towards the 
summer recess, and legislators will be no more anxious than they 
are now to study controversial and distasteful questions of finance. 


* * * 


More Light on the Atom 


The atomic energy programme has come of age in two 
senses. The project started in 1940 with the spending of 
$6,000 has absorbed, since then, an investment of over $3 billion ; 
it employs, today, over 60,000 people in 15 States and will spend 
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$732 million in 1950. Mr Lilienthal, in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s fifth semi-annual report, noted that the present con- 
struction programme, which involves the building or re-building 
of 20 plants, is the greatest in peace-time history. In the view 
of the Commission, the momentum, if sustained, is certain to 
maintain and increase the American lead in atomic energy 
development. The “dead hand of government” deplored by 
Governor Dewey in a campaign speech, has not been altogether 
idle. Research is both making the bomb more deadly, and, as 
a by-product, achieving “ exciting progress ” in many medical and 
biologica] applications. 

The “extensive” report was also viewed by Mr Lilienthal 
as a turning-point in the Commission’s information policy. It 
is due to be followed by a series of other releases on specialised 
aspects of atomic energy. Over a year ago the Commission 
appointed an industrial advisory group to discover why private 
industry has shown so little interest in the atom. No big cor- 
porations are investing their own money in atomic research and, 
although much of the Commission’s work is done by private 
contractors, either universities or business corporations, two 
companies, General Electric and Union Carbide and Carbon. 
alone hold half the contracts by value. The report cast some cold 
water on Governor Dewey’s thesis that private industry was 
panting to exploit the atom, but it criticised the Commission’s 
“veil of secrecy” which, it argued, prevented industry from 
assessing the opportunities which might exist. 

Mr Lilienthal has always opposed excessive secrecy as destruc- 
tive both of democracy and scientific progress, and hence of 
security. He advocates turning more light on the atom to 
stimulate public discussion, not only of the participation of 
private industry in this great government monopoly, but of the 
relation of the atomic bomb to defence, the desirable extent of 
government investment in research on nutrition and medicine, 
and the protection of academic freedom in universities now 
dependent upon government funds for atomic research. Senator 
McMahon, the chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, was, however, firmly turned down by Mr. Truman 
when he suggested that Congress might, with profit, be told the 
number of bombs the United States had already accumulated, 
and the rate of production. It is Mr McMahon’s view that 
Congress cannot budget intelligently for the Services 
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without knowing how much reliance is to be put upon the 
atomic bomb. He is also anxious that the public should realise 
that his Committee, which is expected to supervise the atomic 
energy programme, is being kept in blinkers. Other members 
of the Joint Committee, however, Senators Tydings and Connally, 
charge that the Commission’s report itself goes much too far in 
presenting the Russians with information which, even if it 
cannot be kept secret, they should be forced to ferret out for 
themselves. Under such a policy, the average American, having 
no secret service, would have to be content with paying the bill. 


* * * 


The Shadow of John L. Lewis 


Labour law in the United States has a way of being written 
with one eye on Mr John L. Lewis, and the shadow of the coal 
miners’ leader already has fallen across the hearings on the Bill 
to replace the Taft-Hartley Act. In the procedures advocated 
by the Administration to deal with strikes affecting the national 
welfare, there is no mention of the power to seek court injunctions, 
which is included in the present law and has been invoked six 
times by the Administration. The Republicans have denounced 
this omission as proof of appeasement of the unions at the expense 
of the national interest. Mr Truman’s light-hearted assurance 
that such “last resort” provisions were omitted because in any 
case the President possessed ample powers to deal with an emer- 
gency, both by virtue of his office and his position as Cemmander- 
in-Chief, has come as a painful surprise, to Senator Taft, to the 
Secretary of Labour and to the unions. Labour’s shock at dis- 
covering the President had his tongue in his cheek (and an 
undeclared club up his sleeve) has been increased by the Presi- 
dent’s willingness to have these powers specified in the Bill. 
Mr Taft’s alarm springs from the fear that the club may not be 
confined to settling industrial disputes; like the unions, he 
denies that the President possesses any such broad implied 
powers. Mr Tobin, the Secretary of Labour, may well feel a 
grievance that he was not let into the secret before his uncom- 
fortable qrdeal as witness before the Senate Labour Committee. 

Mr Truman’s less than candid attempt to carry congealed 
weapons (as well as water on both shoulders) has precipitated a 
constitutional debate. It is pointed out that in the case of the 
coal strike in 1947, before the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, the 
Administration, despite the Norris-LaGuardia Act, secured an 
injunction forbidding the miners to strike. But this was after 
government seizure of the mines ; legally, the miners had become 
government employees. Since then, the Smith-Connally Act, 
specifically authorising wartime seizure of struck plants, has 
lapsed. A former chairman of the War Labour Board, Mr William 
Davis, has now proposed that the right of seizure be revived. 
This is supported in some quarters as providing a means of 
protecting the public interest against both recalcitrant unions and 
obstinate managements. Senators Morse and Ives, liberal 
Republicans whose votes are sought both by the Administration 
and Senator Taft, are working on a compromise which would 
avoid the use of the injunction. 

The railroading of the Administration Bill through the labour 
committees has proved impossible. This was due, in part, to 
faulty presentation ; apart from the question of emergency strikes, 
Mr Tobin made a poor impression, for example, by opposing 
the anti-Communist affidavits required under present law, but 
suggesting that it be made a crime for a Communist to act as a 
union officer. But in the main it was due to the complexity and 
controversial nature of the subject. The extension of the Senate 
hearings for another two weeks has been widely welcomed. 
Senator Taft irritated the Democrats by suggesting that at least 
two-thirds of his Act will be retained, whatever the label. This 
is probably an exaggeration ; but even Mr Truman might not be 
dissatisfied with a division of labour which gave him the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act while permitting Congressional conserva- 
tives of both parties to retain some of its constructive features. 


* * * 


Trust-Busting as Usual 


Mr Truman’s campaign attacks on Wall Street and vested 
interests might have been expected to usher in a vigorous new 
anti-trust drive. But in fact the Eightieth Congress had already 
given the Attorney-General] the largest anti-monopoly appropria- 
tion in history and very little increase is requested in the new 
Budget. Even so the resources of the Department of Justice are 
small compared with the sums private companies spend to fight 
it. Ther: are 128 cases pending in the courts, ranging from the 
Aluminium Company of America. down to. a two-man 

monopoly” in wrinkle paint ; an inquiry is being pressed into 
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the industrial ramifications of the Du Pont Company. Accord} 
to the Attorney-General, .hree-quarters of the cases are initiated 
on complaints from other businessmen, a consideration which 
may explain why the “reactionary” Eightieth Congress was gy 
co-operative, and why it is a Republican, Mr Ploeser, who, as head 
of the Small Business subcommittee, has demanded greatly 
increased anti-trust powers and penaltics. 

The most recent move of the Department of Justice is against 
America’s largest industrial corporation, the $5 billion American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which is charged with 
freezing Out competition by patent restrictions, buying up com- 
petitors, and establishing its 65-year old subsidiary, Western 
Electric, as virtually the only supplier of telephone equipment, 
What is sought is the separation of Western Electric from its 
parent, its division into three competing units, and the licensing 
of patents to all comers, not only to increase competition, but te 
prevent the suppression cf new inventions for financial reasons. 
A similar freeing of patents is the object in the case won against 
the General Electric Company; while in meat packing, it jg 
advocated that the Big Four be split into 14 companies—making 
mincemeat of them, in the opinion of the packers. The Federal 
Reserve Board has now cpened hearings on the Transamerica 
Corporation, the world’s largest bank holding company. 


+ 


An Attorney General pursuing monopoly and price-fixing in 
meat and screw-drivers, eyeglasses and plumbing, paint and pre- 
paid medical care, summons up the vision of the old woman who 
tried to sweep back the sea with a broom. But Mr Clark, satis- 
fied with a successful season, seeks no new powers, with the 
exception of the O’Mahoney-Kefauver Bill to outlaw mergers 
achieved through the purchase of physical assets when they 
threaten to reduce competition. Through this Icophole in the 
law (which controls mergers through share purchases) 2,450 cor- 
porations have disappeared since 1940. There does not seem to 
be wide support for Senator O’Mahoney’s proposal that the 
Government should finance new entrants into fields where mono- 
polies exist. Mr Clark would not regret it, however, if Mr 
Truman asked for the repeal of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act. Congress, 
while it contributed lavishly to the fight against monopoly with 
one hand, in this measure exempted the railroads’ rate conferences 
from anti-trust action if they secured the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Democratic victory has slowed 
up a similar move to exempt the basing-point system of pricing 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court and the onslaughts of 
the trust-busters. The Federal Trade Commission (with the 
exception of its one constant rebel, Mr Mason) has explained 
that it does nor seek to outlaw freight absorption when it increases 
competition and widens markets, but only when it is the instru 
ment of a conspiracy to fix prices. Business, however, ostenta 
tiously parades its confusion, forbidden, as it is, on the one hand, 
to fix prices, and, on the other, in certain circumstances (undet 
the Robinson-Patman Act) to cut them. There may be a mora 
torium in attacks on the basing-point system while Senator Johnson 
(who himself represents beet-sugar areas which employ basing- 
points) holds hearings on a Bill to clear up the confusion by 
legalising freight absorption when it does not involve conspiracy. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr William McChesney Martin, Jr., late president of the 
Export-Import Bank, has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. His willingness to transfer to an office which carries 
considerably less salary is one of the reasons why it is being’ sug- 
gested that he is being groomed to succeed Mr John Snyder, 
the present Secretary of the Treasury. Mr Martin’s new post 
gives him responsibility for the international aspects of Americaf 
fiscal and monetary policy. Another recent appointment in this 
field is that of Mr Frank Southard, Jr., to be US Director on 
the International Monetary Fund. He has lately been working 
for the Federal Reserve Board, but before that he was head of 
the Treasury’s Office of International Finance. He is one of the 
Administration’s chief experts on international monetary mattefs. 


* 


Extension of the Act which permits the voluntary allocation 
of industrial materials—so far used chiefly for the benefit of steel 
consumers—has been approved by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by Mr Truman. The new Act provides for extension 
only until September. The Democrats defeated a Republica® 
attempt to prolong the authority until March, 1950, which wou 
have made it difficult to justify the mandatory allocations 
Congress has now been asked to authorise. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Winter’s Tale of Palestine’s Refugees 


NOW is lying in Jerusalem, and has fallen even in Baghdad. 
S British troops are marooned by it in Cyprus. Its drifts are so 
thick in the mountains of Lebanon that, for days on end, traffic 
has not been able to cross the passes between the port of Beirut 
and the hinterland of Syria and Transjordan. Many commentators 
have remarked on these freak conditions. Few have mentioned the 
misery and death that they spell for the hundreds of thousands 
of Arab refugees from Palestine. 

Weather conditions apart, the plight of these is a little, . but 
only very little, better than it was when described three months 
ago in The Economist of October 30th. The root causes of 
the lack of improvement are two. One is the painfully slow pace 
at which an organisation like the United Nations gets into top 
gear, unless driven by a human dynamo like Count Bernadotte. 
The other has to do with personality. Count Bernadotte had 
a knack of attracting into his orbit men and women whose hearts 
were with hun, and who felt unbounded confidence in his back- 
ing, and were therefore ready to go ahead and take administrative 
risks in their determination to save life. Uno has, during its 
reorganisation of the job originally assigned to Bernadotte, 
squandered this asset. It has dispensed with some of his best 
men. Red tape now ties up all its arrangements. The American 
director of its mew hierarchy, Mr Stanton Griffis, is for all his 
virtues a cautious person. He does not spend money till he 
gets it; and he has next to none of that which he was promised 
for the job he has undertaken. Therefore he cannot afford proper 
transport for the supplies which he is in a position to distribute. 
Nor can he afford the staff that is necessary to keep some 700,000 
to $00,0c0 bewildered and homeless people in good heart. 


Promises Not Carried Out 


The lack of money is pressing. The Assembly, it will be 
remembered, called for “voluntary government contributions ” 
to the tune of $32 million for the period December, 1948, to 
August, 1949, and, pending receipt of this sum, authorised the 
loan of $5,000,000 from its Secretary General’s working capital 
fund. Even before the Assembly appeal, the British Govern- 
ment had promised £1,000,000 in kind, services, and inconvertible 
sterling, contingent upon corresponding offers from other 
countries. The United States promised $16 million, France 500 
million francs and Belgium, Switzerland, Afghanistan, Australia 
and Guatemala also promised contributions. Of the three larger 
promises only one, that of the United Kingdom, has been made 


To help with the crisis, the condition attached to it has been 
waived, and £500,000 of it has been made available in the non- 
sterling area currencies of the Middle East. The French con- 
tribution still awaits endorsement by the Chamber ; the American 
share has to go through the slow mills of Congress, and may not 
emerge till April. Meanwhile, the only funds under the hand 
of Mr Griffis are the British £1,000,000 and Uno’s $500,0c0 loan 


and a further $1,100,000 from other contributors. The only 
other help available comes from the Arab governments, who 
have already given ail they can, from the Uno International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and from voluntary 
organisations. It is a happy thing for the refugees that these 
existed, for Uno, in the all-important early winter month otf 
November-December, allowed a bad gap to develop between the 
end of the mediator’s reign and the start of its alternative arrange- 
ments. Visitors to Beirut in December could see Uno stores, 
and gifts made in response to the Bernadotte appeal, lying idle, 
with no one in a position to take responsibility for their 
distribution. 


Shortage of Staff and Money 


In mid-December, the United Nations reached an agreement— 
it came into operation on January 1st—with the main relief 
agencies already operating in the war area ; the Internationa] Red 
Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies and the American 
Friends Service Committee. By its terms they were to divide 
between them the work of medical relief and food distribution, 
The first-named was to service Israel and Arab Palestine adjacent 
to Transjordan, the second Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan and 
the third che Negeb. This arrangement ensured a roughly equal 
distribution of the known refugeés between the three bodies. 
Estimates of their numbers vary, but one that seems to be a fair 
average gives 320,000 homeless in Arab Palestine, 285,000 in 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Iraq, and 210,000 in the Gaza 
area. It should be noted that the sum of these three figures is 
over 800,000, whereas the Uno resolution of November last 
assessed needs on the basis of a §00,000 total, 

Thus Mr Griffis, having received only $1o million out of the 
$32 million then prescribed, has considerably less than 20 per 
cent of the money his masters thought he would need per head. 
No wonder that he had to cut the International Red Cross’s 
estimate of staff for Palestine to 30 per cent of its estimated 
minimum requirements. It should also be noted that the societies 
he is employing bring with them professional staff that does not 
know the Middle East, and that very seldom speaks Arabic, and 
that is in any case limited by its charter to medical and strictly 
relief work. He has neither the money nor the people to cope 
with the problem of morale. ; 

The scene in the camps and countryside of the areas into 
which the frightened Arabs fled bears out the impressions created 
by these facts and figures. Even where roads are flat and never 
snowbound, supplies are not arriving for lack of transport. In 
a large and distressingly overcrowded camp outside Tyre, the 
first distribution of weekly rations tu registered refugees by the 
organisation which took over on January Ist is to happen on 
February 21st. Fifty thousand blankets bought from British 
army stores in Bernadotte’s day and handed on January Ist to 
the American Quakers for distribution are still in a warehouse 
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without knowing how much reliance is to be put upon the 
atomic bomb. He is also anxious that the public should realise 
that his Committee, which is expected to supervise the atomic 
energy programme, is being kept in blinkers. Other members 
of the Joint Committee, however, Senators Tydings and Connally, 
charge that the Commission’s report itself goes much too far in 
presenting the Russians with information which, even if it 
cannot be kept secret, they should be forced to ferret out for 
themselves. Under such a policy, the average American, having 
no secret service, would have to be content with paying the bill. 


* * * 


The Shadow of John L. Lewis 


Labour law in the United States has a way of being written 
with one eye on Mr John L. Lewis, and the shadow of the coal 
miners’ leader already has fallen across the hearings on the Bill 
to replace the Taft-Hartley Act. In the procedures advocated 
by the Administration to deal with strikes affecting the national 
welfare. there is no mention of the power to seek court injunctions, 
which is included in the present law and has been invoked six 
times by the Administration. The Republicans have denounced 
this omission as proof of appeasement of the unions at the expense 
of the national interest. Mr Truman’s light-hearted assurance 
that such “last resort” provisions were omitted because in any 
case the President possessed ample powers to deal with an emer- 
gency, both by virtue of his office and his position as Cemmander- 
in-Chief, has come as a painful surprise, to Senator Taft, to the 
Secretary of Labour and to the unions. Labour’s shock at dis- 
covering the President had his tongue in his cheek (and an 
undeclared club up his sleeve) has been increased by the Presi- 
dent’s willingness to have these powers specified in the Bill. 
Mr Taft’s alarm springs from the fear that the club may not be 
confined to settling industrial disputes; like the unions, he 
denies that the President possesses any such broad implied 
powers. Mr Tobin, the Secretary of Labour, may well feel a 
grievance that he was not let into the secret before his uncom- 
fortable qrdeal as witness before the Senate Labour Committee. 

Mr Truman’s less than candid attempt to carry congealed 
weapons (as well as water on both shoulders) has precipitated a 
constitutional debate. It is pointed out that in the case of the 

pal strike in 1947, before the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, the 

dministration, despite the Norris-LaGuardia Act, secured an 
injunction forbidding the miners to strike. But this was after 
government seizure of the mines ; legally, the miners had become 
government employees. Since then, the Smith-Connally Act, 
specifically authorising wartime seizure of struck plants, has 
lapsed. A former chairman of the War Labour Board, Mr William 
Davis, has now proposed that the right of seizure be revived. 
This is supported in some quarters as providing a means of 
protecting the public interest against both recalcitrant unions and 
obstinate managements. Senators Morse and Ives, liberal 
Republicans whose votes are sought both by the Administration 
and Senator Taft, are working on a compromise which would 
avoid the use of the injunction. 

The railroading of the Administration Bill through the labour 
committees has proved impossible. This was due, in part, to 
faulty presentation ; apart from the question of emergency strikes, 
Mr Tobin made a poor impression, for example, by opposing 
the anti-Communist affidavits required under present law, but 
suggesting that it be made a crime for a Communist to act as a 
union officer. But in the main it was due to the complexity and 
controversial nature of the subject. The extension of the Senate 
hearings for another two weeks has been widely welcomed. 
Senator Taft irritated the Democrats by suggesting that at least 
two-thirds of his Act will be retained, whatever the label. This 
is probably an exaggeration ; but even Mr Truman might not be 
dissatisfied with a division of labour which gave him the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act while permitting Congressional conserva- 
tives of both parties to retain some of its constructive features. 


* * * 


Trust-Busting as Usual 


Mr Truman’s campaign attacks on Wall Street and vested 
interests might have been expected to usher in a vigorous new 
anti-trust drive. But in fact the Eightieth Congress had already 
given the Attorney-General] the largest anti-monopoly appropria- 
tion in history and very little increase is requested in the new 
Budget. Even so the resources of the Department of Justice are 
small compared with the sums private companies spend to fight 
it, Ther: are 128 cases pending in the courts, ranging from the 
Aluminium Company of America down to a two-man 

monopoly” in wrinkle paint ; an inquiry is being pressed into 
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the industrial ramifications of the Du Pont Company. Accord; 
to the Attorney-General, .hree-quarters of the cases are initiated 
on complaints from other businessmen, a consideration which 
may explain why the “ reactionary” Eightieth Congress was gy 
co-operative, and why it is a Republican, Mr Ploeser, who, as head 
of the Small Business subcommittee, has demanded greatly 
increased anti-trust powers and penaltics. 

The most recent move of the Department of Justice is against 
America’s largest industrial corporation, the $5 billion American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which is charged with 
freezing out competition by patent restrictions, buying up com. 
petitors, and establishing its 65-year old subsidiary, Wester 
Electric, as virtually the only supplier of telephone equipment, 
What is sought is the separation of Western Electric from ity 
parent, its division into three competing units, and the licensi 
of patents to all comers, not only to increase competition, but tp 
prevent the suppression cf new inveniions for financial reasons 
A similar freeing of patents is the object in the case won against 
the General Electric Company; while in meat packing, it js 
advocated that the Big Four be split into 14 companies—making 
mincemeat of them, in the opinion of the packers. The Federal 
Reserve Board has now cpened hearings on the Transamerica 
Corporation, the world’s largest bank holding company. 


* 


An Attorney General pursuing monopoly and price-fixing in 
meat and screw-drivers, eyeglasses and plumbing, paint and pre 
paid medical care, summons up the vision of the old woman who 
tried to sweep back the sea with a broom. But Mr Clark, satis: 
fied with a successful season, seeks no new powers, with the 
exception of the O’Mahoney-Kefauver Bill to outlaw mergers 
achieved through the purchase of physical assets when 
threaten to reduce competition. Through this loophole in the 
law (which controls mergers through share purchases) 2,450 cor- 
porations have disappeared since 1940. There does not seem to 
be wide support for Senator O’Mahoney’s proposal that the 
Government should finance new entrants into fields where mono- 
polies exist. Mr Clark would not regret it, however, if Mr 
Truman asked for the repeal of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act. Congress, 
while it contributed lavishly to the fight against monopoly with 
one hand, in this measure exempted the railroads’ rate conferences 
from anti-trust action if they secured the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Democratic victory has slowed 
up a similar move to exempt the basing-point system of pricing 
from the decisions of the Supreme Court and the onslaughts of 
the trust-busters. The Federal Trade Commission (with the 
exception of its one constant rebel, Mr Mason) has explained 
that it does not seek to outlaw freight absorption when it increases 
competition and widens markets, but only when it is the instru 
ment of a conspiracy to fix prices. Business, however, ostenta- 
tiously parades its confusion, forbidden, as it is, on the one hand, 
to fix prices, and, on the other, in certain circumstances (under 
the Robinson-Patman Act) to cut them. There may be a mora 
torium in attacks on the basing-point system while Senator Johnson 
(who himself represents beet-sugar areas which employ basing 
points) holds hearings on a Bill to clear up the confusion by 
legalising freight absorption when it does not involve conspiracy. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr William McChesney Martin, Jr., late president of the 
Export-Import Bank, has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. His willingness to transfer to an office which carries 
considerably less salary is one of the reasons why it is being sug- 
gested that he is being groomed to succeed Mr John Snyder, 
the present Secretary of the Treasury. Mr Martin’s new post 
gives him responsibility for the international aspects of Americal 
fiscal and monetary policy. Another recent appointment in this 
field is that of Mr Frank Southard, Jr., to be US Director oa 
the International Monetary Fund. He has lately been working 
for the Federal Reserve Board, but before that he was head of 
the Treasury’s Office of International Finance. He is one of the 
Administration’s chief experts on international monetary mattefs. 


* 


Extension of the Act which permits the voluntary allocation 
of industrial materials—so far used chiefly for the benefit of 
consumers—has been approved by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by Mr Truman. The new Act provides for extensioa 
only until September. The Democrats defeated a Republicat 
attempt to prolong the authority until March, 1950, which wou 
have made it difficult to justify the mandatory allocations W 
Congress has now been asked to authorise. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Winter’s Tale of Palestine’s Refugees 


NOW is lying in Jerusalem, and has fallen even in Baghdad. 
British troops are marooned by it in Cyprus, Its drifts are so 
thick in the mountains of Lebanon that, for days on end, traffic 
has not been able to cross the passes between the port of Beirut 
and the hinterland of Syria and ‘Transjordan. Many commentators 
have remarked on these freak conditions. Few have mentioned the 
misery and death that they spell for the hundreds of thousands 
of Arab refugees from Palestine. 

Weather conditions apart, the plight of these is a little, but 
only very lit:le, better than it was when described three months 
ago in The Economist of October 30th. The root causes of 
the lack of improvement are two. One is the painfully slow pace 
at which an organisation like the United Nations gets into top 
gear, unless driven by a human dynamo like Count Bernadotte. 
The other has to do with personality. Count Bernadotte had 
a knack of attracting into his orbit men and women whose hearts 
were with hum, and who felt unbounded confidence in his back- 
ing, and were therefore ready to go ahead and take administrative 
risks in their determination to save life. Uno has, during its 
reorganisation of the job originally assigned to Bernadotte, 
squandered this asset. It has dispensed with some of his best 
men. Red tape now ties up all its arrangements. The American 
director of its mew hierarchy, Mr Stanton Griffis, is for all his 
virtues a cautious person. He does not spend money till he 
gets it; and he has next to none of that which he was promised 
for the job he has undertaken. Therefore he cannot afford proper 
transport for the supplies which he is in a position to distribute. 
Nor can he afford the staff that is necessary to keep some 700,000 
to 800,0c0 bewildered and homeless people in good heart. 


Promises Not Carried Out 


The lack of money is pressing. The Assembly, it will be 
remembered, called for “voluntary government contributions ” 
to the tune of $32 million for the period December, 1948, to 
August, 1949, and, pending receipt of this sum, authorised the 
loan of $5,000,000 from its Secretary General’s working capital 
fund. Even before the Assembly appeal, the British Govern- 
ment had promised £1,000,000 in kind, services, and inconvertible 
sterling, contingent upon corresponding offers from other 
countries. The United States promised $16 million, France 500 
million francs and Belgium, Switzerland, Afghanistan, Australia 
and Guatemala also promised contributions. Of the three larger 
promises only one, that of the United Kingdom, has been made 


To help with the crisis, the condition attached to it has been 
waived, and £500,000 of it has been made available in the non- 
sterling area currencies of the Middle East. The French con- 
tribution still awaits endorsement by the Chamber ; the American 
share has to go through the slow mills of Congress, and may not 
emerge till April. Meanwhile, the only funds under the hand 
of Mr Griffis are the British £1,000,000 and Uno’s $500,000 loan 


and a further $1,100,000 from other contributors. The only 
other help available comes from the Arab governments, who 
have already given all they can, from the Uno International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and from voluntary 
organisations. It is a happy thing for the refugees that these 
existed, for Uno, in the all-important early winter month otf 
November-December, allowed a bad gap to develop between the 
end of the mediator’s reign and the start of its alternative arrange- 
ments. Visitors to Beirut in December could see Uno: stores, 
and gifts made in response to the Bernadotte appeal, lying idle, 
with no one in a position to take responsibility for their 
distribution. 


Shortage of Staff and Money 


In mid-December, the United Nations reached an agreement— 
it came into operation on January 1st—with the main relief 
agencies already operating in the war area ; the International Red 
Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies and the American 
Friends Service Committee. By its terms they were to divide 
between them the work of medical relief and food distribution, 
The first-named was to service Israel and Arab Palestine adjacent 
to Transjordan, the second Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan and 
the third the Negeb. This arrangement ensured a roughly equal 
distribution of the known refugeés between the three bodies. 
Estimates of their numbers vary, but one that seems to be a fair 
average gives 320,000 homeless in Arab Palestine, 285,000 in 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Iraq, and 210,000 in the Gaza 
area. It should be noted that the sum of these three figures is 
over 800,000, whereas the Uno resolution of November last 
assessed needs on the basis of a §00,000 total. 

Thus Mr Griffis, having received only $10 million out of the 
$32 million then prescribed, has considerably less than 20 per 
cent of the money his masters thought he would need per head. 
No wonder that he had to cut the International Red Cross’s 
estimate of staff for Palestine to 30 per cent of its estimated 
minimum requirements. It should also be noted that the societies 
he is employing bring with them professional staff that does not 
know the Middle East, and that very seldom speaks Arabic, and 
that is in any case limited by its charter to medical and strictly 
relief work. He has neither the money nor the people to cope 
with the problem of morale. , 

The scene in the camps and countryside of the areas into 
which the frightened Arabs fied bears out the impressions created 
by these facts and figures. Even where roads are flat and never 
snowbound, supplies are not arriving for lack of transport. In 
a large and distressingly overcrowded camp outside Tyre, the 
first distribution of weekly rations tu registered refugees by the 
organisation which took over on January Ist is to happen on 
February 21st. Fifty thousand blankets bought from British 
army stores in Bernadotte’s day and handed on January Ist to 
the American Quakers for distribution are still in a warehouse 
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in the Canal Zone. Personnel is at a premium. One British 
doctor, arriving at a camp in Transjordan, was asked to see 140 
patients whose ills included smallpox, typhus and beriberi non- 
stop between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. Any visitor who speaks Arabic 
is besieged and at once realises the immense handicaps that face 
the non-Arabic speaking worker. How can he or she distinguish 
between the genuinely homeless and the local bedouin family that 
has looked in for a free meal ? 

Conditions are worst in the hills to the north and south of 
Jerusalem. There, an unregistered number of people—who, at 
a guess, may number 200,000—are living in caves and beneath 
wattle shelters without international aid of any kind. Almost as 
badly off are those in the southern Lebanon, largely for reasons of 
sheer congestion. In the villages round Tyre refugees outnumber 
the local inhabitants by 4 to 1. The Lebanese authorities must 
take some responsibility for this situation ; Transjordan, though 
equally overwheimed, showed much greater efficiency. And it is 
hard to forgive the presence in Beirut harbour of a ship contain- 
ing Danish medical staff and supplies which was detained for 
a number of weeks by Lebanese officials in their over-anxiety 
about import dues on relief goods which were, according to an 
agreement with Uno, due to enter free of charge. 


Death Role of Children 


Owing to lack of personnel, there are as yet no official reports 
or statistics otf deaths or health conditions. The principal toll 
seems to be of children between two and five, the principal causes 
of death being exposure, pneumonia, smallpox and complications 
following measles. Dysentry is everywhere, but malaria has 
been mastered. So far there is no trouble from hot-weather 
diseases such as cholera. In the Gaza area, refugees are now 
getting over 2,000 calories a day and health is good. Every 
refugee (except in the Palestine hills) is now said to have at least 
one blanket. 

A great Death, therefore, has been averted. This might not 
have been but for a series of people and agencies who took the 
bull by the horns, collected funds and dispensed services without 
waiting for Uno sanction to arrive on the right file. UNICEF was 
one of the promptest bodies to act; its $60 million allocation 
and its milk centres saved numberless children’s lives; the 
Director General of the World Health Organisation has also 
responded promptly and generously to appeals for supplies and 
for a medical advicer on epidemic control. Organisations such as 
the YMCA, CMS and Jerusalem and the East Mission work at 
an advantage on account of their workers’ knowledge of Arabie, 
and, despite their limited funds, probably do more for morale 
than the rest because they are using their resources to hire the 
services of the many competent but unemployed Palestinian 
workers who are available. The British Red Cross has given 
£45,000 out of its own pocket to supply a field team. But these 
efforts are but drops in a vast bucket. 

And even if the problem of relief is surmounted there is that 
of resettlement to follow. It would not be fair to ask these 
people to return to their original home if—as most do—they come 
from areas that are likely to remain inside Israel. But whatever 
Israel’s boundaries, the residual number will amount, in terms of 
the Middle East, to the nucleus of a nation. Where is it to go? 


Australian Policy in Indonesia 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Since the end of the war, the Commonwealth Government’s 
foreign policy has been directed to close collaboration with 
countries of South-East Asia, especially those which lie close to 
Australia’s northern coastline. From the beginning, Australia 
has shown a particular measure of goodwill to the Republic of 
Indonesia, and at all times has sided with the Indonesians against 
the Dutch at various stages of the current dispute. The culmina- 
tion came in December, when Australia, after police measures 
by the Dutch, took direct action in the Security Council, which 
subsequently ordered a cease-fire. 


The index to Volume CLV of The Economist (July to December, 


1948) is now ready. Copies, price 26d post free, may be 
obtained from : 


The Publisher, 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.I 
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The Dutch have regarded Australia’s attitude toward them as 
distinctly unfriendly and there has been for some time a decideg 
coolness between the Dutch Legation in Canberra and the 
Commonwealth Government. The Dutch manifest surprise thot 
Australia should support the Indonesians in a dispute in which 
the authority and prestige of the European is being gradually 
but inexorably whittled down, They profess that they find jt 
hard to believe that Australia should not regard it as inimical 
to its Own strategic interests to have an “independent ” Indonesia 
lying to its north a few hours’ flight away. 


Moving with the Tide 


It is not easy to assign a single precise reason for the attitude ° 


which Australia has taken toward the restless and rapidly 
changing nations to the north. The Chifley Government has 
generally supported the efforts of South-East Asian peoples to 
achieve political and economic independence and justifies this 
support by reference and adherence to United Nations principles, 

The Government’s most bitter opponents suggest that they 
have lined themselves up in some sinister fashion with the Com- 
mumists, to assist colonial peoples to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors. The cynics say that the Government is merely facing 
the inevitable: that the tide of nationalistic self-determination in 
Asia is ceaselessly moving onward, and that Australia from obvious 
motives of self-interest must live in harmony with its neighbours 
or be swamped by them. 7 


The Government’s attitude to South-East Asia was defined by 
the Minister for External Affairs (Dr Evatt) in replying to criticism 
about Australia’s decision to be fully represented at the Asian 
conference at New Delhi last month: 

Geographically, Australia is closely linked with South-East Asia. 
Those who are devoted to Australia’s welfare will desire to live in 
the closest harmony with these neighbouring countries, three of 
which, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, are new and important membérs 
of the British Commonwealth. In other parts of South-East Asia, 
such as Indonesia, newer nations are coming into existence, and the 
transition should be smooth and orderly. The application of the 
principles of Uno to South-East Asia is a matter of special im- 
port to the security of Australia. This is one of the reasons for 
Australia’s intervention in the Indonesian dispute. This intervention 
and the Security Council’s action are not directed against Dutch 
interests. 

_ Australia has consistently regarded the Indonesian question not 

in isolation, but as an integral part of the Government’s established 

policy of adherence to the purposes and principles of the United 

Nations, 

Much has been made of the fact that, as Australia without 
Britain was invited to the New Delhi conference, the two 
countries must necessarily be in conflict on their attitude toward 
Indonesia. But, although Australia may be out of step with the 
Dutch, and the French too, in the attitude it has taken towards 
the peoples of South-East Asia, it by no means follows that it 
is in conflict with Britain. As the Melbourne Herald points 
out: “Australian policy and British policy are both directed 
toward a speedy permanent settlement, on just terms, in Indo- 
nesia, but a difference cf interests is causing a difference of 
emphasis on the approach to this settlement.” 

It is indeed widely felt in Australia that it is Britain that really 
set the lead for Australian policy in Indonesia by its own attitude 
and actions in Malaya, Burma, and finally India. But because 
of geographical considerations, Australia is taking a much more 
positive role in the present ferment of South-East Asia than 
Britain, in exactly the same way as Britain must, of necessity, take 
a more positive role than Australia in Europe. Britain’s pre- 
occupation with Europe has often in Australian eyes appeared 
almost to suggest disinterest in Commonwealth affairs, but here 
again it is a difference of interests causing a difference of emphasis 
in the approach. 


Conflict of Loyalties 


Australia is fully behind Britain in its policy toward the 
Continent of Europe and is in no way in conflict with the Dutch 
in European affairs. It supports without reservation the alliance 
of the western Powers against the spread of Soviet influence 
into Europe. It is geographical considerations which are more 
and more moulding Australia’s attitude towards its Asian neigh- 
bours, although, of course, the destiny of Australia will not depend 
wholly on developments in the Far North. Australia is bound 
intimately with Britain by ties of kinship, !anguage, economic 
interests, and historic association, and its problem in the future 
may be to steer a course to avoid being embarrassed with cot- 
flicting loyalties between West and East. ae 

These loyalties indeed locked conflicting when Australia 
accepted the invitation of Pandit Nehru to attend the New 
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Delhi conference. It was the first occasion, after centuries of 
British rule, that the United Kingdom Government had not been 
represented at an official conference in India, and the first occasion 
upon which Australia had accepted an IMvitalion to an international 
conference from which Britain, by implication, had been excluded. 
Most important of all, as the Meibourne Age pointed out, “ it 
was the first occasion in modern history upon which an inter- 
national conference had been called and dominated by Asian 
leaders.” 

A puzzling aspect of Australia’s policy toward the Eastern 
peoples is the almost aggressive intensity with which the White 
Australia policy is being implemented at present. Despite 
Australia’s apparent preoccupation with the welfare of Indonesian 
and other coloured peoples, the Commonwealth Government is 
insisting that a Mrs O’Keefe, an Indonesian woman, who sought 
yefuge in Australia during the war, and who subsequently married 
an Australian, must leave the country together with her eight 
children. 


“ White Australia’’ Policy 


Under the direction of the Immigration Minister, Mr Calwell, 
Australia seems to be doing more to damage its prestige in the 
eyes Of the Eastern nations than could be remedied by any 
support against the “colonial” powers. Very discreetly, Mr 
Nebru last month answered the question “Do you think there 
will be a place for a white Australia in an Asian bloc ? ” by saying 
that Australia was entitled to its White Australia policy if it were 
based on economic, not racial, grounds. But the strong suspicion 
is that Asians, and Polynesians too, are being rigidly excluded 
from Australia merely because of the colour of their skins. 

In its simplest terms, there does seem to be in Australia a 
general idealistic sympathy with the aspirations of politically and 
ecénomically backward peoples seeking to achieve some measure 
of self-determination. However beneficent the Dutch admini- 
stration might have been, and it is generally recognised that the 
Dutch in the Netherlands Indies were as efficient and humane 
administrators as could be found, there is nevertheless in Australia 
a general feeling of aversion to any kind of “ colonialism.” 

Against this, there is the widespread fear that substitution of 
a European administration might soon lead to the setting up 
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of an administration far from independent, influenced by the 
same forces which have led to the setting up of a western alliance 
in Europe. There is in many Australians a haunting fear that 
support of the Indonesians, or in fact any other south-east Asian 
people seeking independent status, might play into the hands of 
the Communists, and the lo!ty idealism actuating Australian foreign 
policy might go for naught. 


Soviet Satan-Dutch Beelzebub 


If Australia had chosen to support the Dutch against the 
Indonesians, it might have led by a curious paradox, which 


has been seen before in the south-east, to a strengthening of Com- 


munist influence by a temporary combination of Communists 
and Indonesian Republicans united to throw out the whites. That 
happened in Indo-China and in India. At the moment, the Indo- 
nesian Republicans are anti-Communist, as was shown by their 
putting down of last year’s rebellion. 

At the opening of the Pan-Asian conference, Senior Carlos 
Romulo, of the Philippines, after pleading for a full measure 
of self-determination for the Indonesians and urging refusal of 
recognition for “the fruits of aggression,” called for the estab- 
lishment of “a potent permanent organisation of Asian states to 
safeguard the Far East against Communist or other foreign 
ideologies.” 

On this point, the Melbourne Argus said: “ Does it not look 
very much as if Senor Romulo’s scheme for an Asian bloc would 
play into the hands of the very people whom he wants to protect 
Asia? If his Asian bloc formed the foundation of a Russian 
bloc, as it appears to be doing in several countries, he would, in 
effect, be guilty of having the Soviet Satan to cast out his British 
and Dutch Beelzebub! ” 

Thus, through a mass of conflicting interests, Australia has 
adopted a more or less “realistic” attitude toward south-east 
Asia. It is puzzling to many of its friends in Europe, but it is 
at least consistent with the attitude which Britain itself has taken 
toward the East. Australia may be taking a risk in assisting to 
full nationhood countries whose foreign policies may be in the 
future very different from what they are today. “Our one object,” 
Dr Evatt says, “is to assist in a freely-negotiated settlement on 
United Nation’s principles to the advantage of the Netherlands as 
well as to the peoples of Indonesia.” 
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in the Canal Zone. Personnel is at a premium. One British 
doctor, arriving at a camp in Transjordan, was asked to see 140 
patients whose ills included smallpox, typhus and beriberi non- 
stop between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. Any visitor who speaks Arabic 
is besieged and at once realises the immense handicaps that face 
the non-Arabic speaking worker. How can he or she distinguish 
between the genuinely homeless and the local bedouin family that 
has locked in for a free meal ? 

Conditions are worst in the hills to the north and south of 
Jerusalem. There, an unregistered number of people—who, at 
a guess, may number 200,0c0—are living in caves and beneath 
wattle shelters without international aid of any kind. Almost as 
badly off are those in the southern Lebanon, largely for reasons of 
sheer congestion.. In the villages round Tyre refugees outnumber 
the local inhabitants by 4 to 1. The Lebanese authorities must 
take some responsibility for this situation ; Transjordan, though 
equally overwhelmed, showed much greater efficiency. And it is 
hard to forgive the presence in Beirut harbour of a ship contain- 
ing Danish medical staff and supplies which was detained for 
a number of wecks by Lebanese officials in their over-anxiety 
about import dues on relief goods which were, according to an 
agreement with Uno, due to enter free of charge. 


Death Role of Children 


Owing to lack of personnel, there are as yet no official reports 
or statistics ot deaths or health conditions. The principal toll 
seems to be of children between two and five, the principal causes 
of death being exposure, pneumonia, smallpox and complications 
following measles. Dysentry is everywhere, but malaria has 
been mastered. So far there is no trouble from hot-weather 
diseases such as cholera. In the Gaza area, refugees are now 
getting over 2,000 calories a day and health is good. Every 
refugee (except in the Palestine hills) is now said to have at least 
one blanket. 

A great Death, therefore, has been averted. This might not 
have been but for a series of people and agencies who took the 
bull by the horns, collected funds and dispensed services without 
waiting for Uno sanction to arrive on the right file. UNICEF was 
one of the promptest bodies to act; its $60 million allocation 
and its milk centres saved numberless children’s lives; the 
Director General of the World Health Organisation has also 
responded promptly and generously to appeals for supplies and 
for a medical advicer on epidemic control. Organisations such as 
the YMCA, CMS and Jerusalem and the East Mission work at 
an advantage on account of their workers’ knowledge of Arabie, 
and, despite their limited funds, probably do more for morale 
than the rest because they are using their resources to hire the 
services of the many competent but unemployed Palestinian 
workers who are available. The British Red Cross has given 
£45,000 out of its own pocket to supply a field team. But these 
efforts are but drops in a vast bucket. 

And even if the problem of relief is surmounted there is that 
of resettlement to follow. It would not be fair to ask these 
people to return to their original home if—as most do—they come 
from areas that are likely to remain inside Israel. But whatever 
Israel’s boundaries, the residual number will amount, in terms of 
the Middle East, to the nucleus of a nation. Where is it to go? 


Australian Policy in Indonesia 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Since the end of the war, the Commonwealth Government’s 
foreign policy has been directed to close collaboration with 
countries of South-East Asia, especially those which lie close to 
Australia’s northern coastline. From the beginning, Australia 
has shown a particular measure of goodwill to the Republic of 
Indonesia, and at all times has sided with the Indonesians against 
the Dutch at various stages of the current dispute. The culmina- 
tion came in December, when Australia, after police measures 
by the Dutch, took direct action in the Security Council, which 
subsequently ordered a cease-fire. 


SS i N D E oe 
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The Dutch have regarded Australia’s attitude toward them as 
distinctly unfriendly and there has been for some time a decided 
coolness between the Dutch Legation in Canberra and th. 
Commonwealth Government. The Dutch manifest surprise tha 
Australia should support the Indonesians in a dispute in which 
the authority and prestige of the European is being gradually 
but inexorably whittled down. They profess that they fing j 
hard to believe that Australia should not regard it as inimical 
to its OWN strategic interests to have an “ independent ” Indonesia 
lying to its north a few hours’ flight away. 


Moving with the Tide 


It is not easy to assign a single precise reason for the attitude ° 


which Australia has taken toward the restless and rapi 

changing nations to the north. The Chifley Government. has 
generally supported the efforts of South-East Asian peoples to 
achieve political and economic independence and justifies this 
support by reference and adherence to United Nations principles, 

The Government’s most bitter opponents suggest that they 
have lined themselves up in some sinister fashion with the Com- 
munists, to assist colonial peoples to throw off the yoke of their 
oppressors. The cynics say that the Government is merely facing 
the inevitable: that the tide of nationalistic self-determination in 
Asia is ceaselessly moving onward, and that Australia from obvious 
motives of self-interest must live in harmony with its neighbours, 
or be swamped by them. 

The Government’s attitude to South-East Asia was defined by 
the Minister for External Affairs (Dr Evatt) in replying to criticism 
about Australia’s decision to be fully represented at the Asian 
conference at New Delhi last month: 

Geographically, Australia is closely linked with South-East Asia. 
Those who are devoted to Australia’s welfare will desire to live in 
the closest harmony with these neighbouring countries, three of 
which, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, are new and important membérs 
of the British Commonwealth. In other parts of South-East Asia, 
such as Indonesia, newer nations are coming into existence, and the 
transition should be smooth and orderly. The application of the 
principles of Uno to South-East Asia is a matter of special im- 
port to the security of Australia. This is one of the reasons for 
Australia’s intervention in the Indonesian dispute. This intervention 


and the Security Council’s action are not directed against Dutch 
interests. 


_ Australia has consistently regarded the Indonesian question not 
in isolation, but as an integral part of the Government's established 
policy of adherence to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Much has been made of the fact that, as Australia without 
Britain was invited to the New Delhi conference, the two 
countries must necessarily be in conflict on their attitude toward 
Indonesia. But, although Australia may be out of step with the 
Dutch, and the French too, in the attitude it has taken towards 
the peoples of South-East Asia, it by no means follows that it 
is in conflict with Britain. As the Melbourne Herald points 
out: “ Australian policy and British policy are both directed 
toward a speedy permanent settlement, on just terms, in Indo- 
nesia, but a difference c{ interests is causing a difference of 
emphasis on the approach to this settlement.” 

It is indeed widely felt in Australia that it is Britain that really 
set the lead for Australian policy in Indonesia by its own attitude 
and actions in Malaya, Burma, and finally India. But because 
of geographical considerations, Australia is taking a much more 
positive role in the present ferment of South-East Asia that 
Britain, in exactly the same way as Britain must, of necessity, take 
a more positive role than Australia in Europe. Britain’s _pre- 
occupation with Europe has often in Australian eyes appeared 
almost to suggest disinterest in Commonwealth affairs, but here 
again it is a difference of interests causing a difference of emphasis 
in the approach, 


Conflict of Loyalties 


Australia is fully behind Britain in its policy toward the 
Continent of Europe and is in no way in conflict with the Dutch 
in European affairs. It supports without reservation the alliance 
of the western Powers against the spread of Soviet influence 
into Europe. It is geographical considerations which are more 
and more moulding Australia’s attitude towards its Asian neigh- 
bours, although, of course, the destiny of Australia will not depend 
wholly on developments in the Far North. Australia is bound 
intimately with Britain by ties of kinship, Janguage, economic 
interests, and historic association, and its problem in the future 
may be to steer a course to avoid being embarrassed with col 
flicting loyalties between West and East. os 

These loyalties indeed locked conflicting when Australia 
accepted the invitation of Pandit Nehru to attend the ‘New 
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Delhi conference, It_was the first occasion, after centuries of 
British rule, that the United Kingdom Government had not been 
represented at an official conference in India, and the first occasion 
upon which Australia had accepted an invitation to an international 
conference {rom which Britain, by implication, had been excluded. 
Most important of all, as the Melbourne Age pointed out, “ it 
was the first occasion in modern history upon which an inter- 
national conference had been called and dominated by Asian 
leaders.” 

A puzzling aspect of Australia’s policy toward the Eastern 
peoples is the almost aggressive intensity with which the White 
Australia policy is being implemented at present. Despite 
Australia’s apparent preoccupation with the welfare of Indonesian 
and other coloured peoples, the Commonwealth Government is 
insisting that a Mrs O’Keefe, an Indonesian woman, who sought 
refuge in Australia during the war, and who subsequently married 
an Australian, must leave the country together with her eight 
children. 


“ White Australia’’ Policy 


Under the direction of the Immigration Minister, Mr Calwell, 
Australia seems to be doing more to damage its prestige in the 
eyes of the Eastern nations than could be remedied by any 
support against the “colonial” powers. Very discreetly, Mr 
Nebru last month answered the question “Do you think there 
wil] be a place for a white Australia in an Asian bloc ? ” by saying 
that Australia was entitled to its White Australia policy if it were 
based on economic, not racial, grounds. But the strong suspicion 
is that Asians, and Polynesians too, are being rigidly excluded 
from Australia merely because of the colour of their skins. 

In its simplest terms, there does seem to be in Australia a 
general idealistic sympathy with the aspirations of politically and 
ecdnomically backward peoples seeking to achieve some measure 
of self-determination. However beneficent the Dutch admini- 
stration might have been, and it is generally recognised that the 
Dutch in the Netherlands Indies were as efficient and humane 
administrators as could be found, there is nevertheless in Australia 
a general feeling of aversion to any kind of “ colonialism.” 

Against this, there is the widespread fear that substitution of 
a European administration might soon lead to the setting up 
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of an administration far from independent, influenced by the 
same forces which have led to the setting up of a western alliance 
in Europe. There is in many Australians a haunting fear that 
support of the Indonesians, or in fact any other south-east Asian 
people seeking independent status, might play into the hands of 
the Communists, and the lofty idealism actuating Australian foreign 
policy might go for naught. 


Soviet Satan-Dutch Beelzebub 


If Australia had chosen to support the Dutch against the 
Indonesians, it might have led by a curious paradox, which 
has been seen before in the south-east, to a strengthening of Com- 
munist influence by a temporary combination of Communists 
and Indonesian Republicans united to throw out the whites. That 
happened in Indo-China and in India. Ai the moment, the Indo- 
nesian Republicans are anti-Communist, as was shown by their 
putting down of last year’s rebellion. 

At the opening of the Pan-Asian conference, Sefior Carlos 
Romulo, of the Philippines, after pleading for a full measure 
of self-determination for the Indonesians and urging refusal of 
recognition for “the fruits of aggression,” called for the estab- 
lishment of “a potent permanent organisation of Asian states to 
safeguard the Far East against Communist or other foreign 
ideologies.” 

On this point, the Melbourne Argus said: “ Does it not look 
very much as if Senor Romulo’s scheme for an Asian bloc would 
play into the hands of the very people whom he wants to protect 
Asia? If his Asian bloc formed the foundation of a Russian 
bloc, as it appears to be doing in several countries, he would, in 
effect, be guilty of having the Soviet Satan to cast out his British 
and Dutch Beelzebub! ” 

Thus, through a mass of conflicting interests, Australia has 
adopted a more or less “realistic” attitude toward south-east 
Asia. It is puzzling to many of its friends in Europe, but it is 
at least consistent with the attitude which Britain itself has taken 
toward the East. Australia may be taking a risk in assisting to 
full nationhood countries whose foreign policies may be in the 
future very different from what they are today. “ Our one object,” 
Dr Evatt says, “is to assist in a freely-negotiated settlement on 
United Nation’s principles to the advantage of the Netherlands as 
well as to the peoples of Indonesia.” 
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French Government Prospects 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


In spite of appearance France has now had for nearly two years 
the same government, or at least the same government policy. 
Prime Ministers have changed, but Ministers have remained. So 
in discussing the future of M. Queuille’s Cabinet, one is dealing 
neither with a man nor with a team; it is a question of whether 
a balance of power, a majority, will survive, In Parliament, the 
majority, known as the Third Force, has grown stronger since the 
Government has been presided over by a Radical—that is to say, 
since last summer. 

The presence at the head of the French Cabinet first of 
M. Marie, then of M. Queuille, has had two important conse- 
quences. First, it has detached from General de Gaulle’s Rally 
many Radicals who had hitherto hesitated between joining the 
Opposition and supporting the majority. Political bigamy has 
been more difficult to practise than it was. And in the last vote 
on the Marie affair (before the Minister resigned for reasons of 
health) no Radical voted with the Gaullists. This more active 
participation of the Radicals in the Government has had a second 
consequence: economic policy has moved away from planning— 
dirigisme. At the same time the moderates and the liberals, who 
had so far stood half way between the opposition and the majority 
drew closer to the Government coalition. From the Radical 
Centre as well as from the moderate Right, the Government has 
seen new friends and fresh support coming to it. The result has 
been a stability in Parliament which the previous Governments 
of MM. Ramadier and Schuman had not known for over two 
years. Barring accidents, the parliamentary future of the present 
Government is undoubtedly fairly secure. 

On the other hand, its political future is perhaps threatened. 
Although the double opposition of the Gaullists and the Com- 
munists have only a minority in Parliament, they command a 
majority in the country. Broadly speaking, the Third Force, 
Communist Party and the RPF, cach commands the support of 
one-third of the electors. In other words, the extreme Left and 
the followers of General De Gaulle can steadily maintain a strong 
social and political agitation, and can bring to bear on the two 
chambers and on the Government a formidable pressure from 
outside. Although, since the beginning of the year and since the 
launching of the Government loan, something like a truce has 
been observed, the approach of the elections is making it more 
and more precarious. 


Two Threats to the Coalition 


Leaving aside the press campaigns directed against Ministers, 
there are two threats which hang permanently over the uneasy 
unity of the coalition: the problem of the schools and the problem 
of Indo-China. In the one case as in the other, the double 
opposition can draw to it one or other fraction of the Government 
coalition. By always raising its bids over the schools, the RPF 
can oblige the Catholic MRP to ask more and more insistently 
for assistance to the free schools; the Communist party by its 
bids can likewise force the Socialist party to refuse this aid with 
increasing stubbornness. The same raising of bids by the double 
opposition leads to a similar division within the Government 
majority over its attitude to Ho Chi Minh. In a word, the 
political power of the extremist wings is far more to be feared 
than its parliamentary power. This fact weighs heavily on the 
Ministry. 

For the last six or seven months the Government of M. Queuille 
has imcreased its authority without any notable single success. 
By causing the strike movements last autumn to fail it has dis- 
couraged its Communists opponents, and the social order has 
been maintained against them. By balancing the ordinary budget, 
and then by financing an extraordinary budget for equipment and 
reconstruction by taxation and by loans—in short by putting a 
bridle on inflation—the Government has destroyed the hopes of 
its Gaullists opponents, whose best opportunity would arise with 
a collapse of the franc. As it is, monetary order has been main- 
tained in spite of them. 

The economic future of the Government now looks better 
than that of its predecessors. The conditions attached to American 
aid have obliged it to set a limit to the advances of the Bank of 
France, in other words to inflation. The fall in agricultural prices 
has reversed the previous tendency, and now gives the workers 
some hope that the natural play of economic forces will of itself 
bring some improvements in their conditions of life. Purchasing 
power has not been revalued as the Trade Unions wished, but at 
least it is stabthised. Whether this stability is provisional or not, 
it may have given some respit>: to a Government assailed with 
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demands for higher wages, the cancellation of regional reductions 
and the revision of collective agreements. 

In order to give itself an extra weapon to resist the 
union offensive which was taking place in the middle of Jag 
month, the Government decided to block—in the: ry—the prices 
of December 31st. The measures taken aimed essentially at 
controlling industrial prices. And this is the problem tha 
M. Queuille must now solve, if he is not to lose the present 
chances of stabilisation. He must solve it if France is not to see 
the vicious cycle of price and wages increases beginning all over 
again. He must solve it above all to prevent the continuance of 
that other vicious cycle—the lack of balance between imports 
and exports. 

The French problem is no longer—or almost no longer—a 
problem of production. It is a question of prices, at home as 
much as abroad. It is a question of productivity and the govern. 
ment is now tackling it; but it cannot hide from itself that it js 
a long way from controlling the two main owners of wealth, The 
workers remain closely dependent on the Communisis, and 
capital stands in a similar relation to the Gaullists. All social 
and economic reforms, notably those attempted in nationalised 
industries, run into the hostility of the trade unions, whose ardour 
is sustained by the extreme left. All fiscal reforms, every appeal 
to save, runs into the reluctance of the “ privileged ” classes, whose 
resistance to paying taxes and to making loans is sustained by 
Gaullist propaganda. And it is here that the economic problem 
meets the political problem. It is difficult to govern well when 
two-thirds of the country are at the beck and call of the opposition, 


* 


An economic correspondent recently in Paris writes :— 
Preliminary returns for the year 1948 once again underline 

the paradoxica! nature of the French economic position. Indus- 
trial production last year was some g per cent above the 1938 
level and showed a 14 per cent improvement on 1947, a fate 
of recovery and progzess beyond that achieved by Britain. .Yet 
French exports paid for less than half of the nation’s ‘mports. 

The most spectacular gains in French production for 1948 
as compared with the previous year include steel ingots (26 per 
cent), cement (39 per cent), passenger cars (51 per cent), com- 
mercial vehicles (47 per cent). Average progress was registered 
in all branches of the textile trade. The laggards of French 
industry were few but important. Coa! production fell by § per 
cent as a result of the autumn strike, and this in turn was partially 
responsible for the fact that electricity generation increased-by 
only 8 per cent. aa , 

Perhaps the most welcome contribution to French recovery 
was made by agriculture. The preduction of bread grains was 
more than double the catastrophic yield of 1947, although it was 
still Io per cent below the prewar average. Coarse grain pro- 
duction was not so encouraging. With only a 20 per cent increase, 
the crop was still a quarter below its normal peacetime level. 
_ At first glance these figures suggest, that the French economy 
is making a rapid return to robust health, but in fact it continues 
to be the weakest invalid in the West European ward. The 
immediate reason for this plight is, of course, a large trading 
deficit. In the past year French exports covered an even lower 
proportion of the nation’s imports than in 1947, when they paid 
for 49 per cent of French purchases. The year 1948 opened 
disastrously with an export coverage of only 34 per cent; and 
even in the last quarter French exports were barely equivalent in 
value to 50 per cent of the nation’s import bill. It is true that 
exports have climbed steadily over the past twelve months, but 
imports have mounted at the same rate. For 1948 only a very 
small part of the gap will be filled by net invisible exports and 
the balance must be made good once more by American aid. 


Hardening of the Franc 


In an effort to promote exports, a special Commission 
has been set up to study the mystique of the export business. 
The Commission has now issued its first report, in which it 
suggests a number of elementary first-aid measures. These recom- 
mendations, however, do not touch the basic cause of the trade 
deficit—inflation. On the one hand, the French consumer has 80 
much money that he provides at home an insatiable market for the 
fruits of French industry ; and, on the other hand, some F 
exporters, out of distrust for their own currency, tend to leave 
abroad the proceeds of their sales. But recently there have been 
signs that the inflationary upsurge has perhaps been ¢ 
Last week wholesale food prices fell by 4.8 per cent and the g 
wholesale price index was down by 14 per cent. This week. the 
French Government has announced that its special 5 pet 68 
loan to raise Frs. roo billion for reconstruction has raised the 
needed amount of fresh money. 
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interpret Tate I correctly, it is necessary to know the cost 
of subsidy per unit of food (shown in Table If), and the trend 
of total consumption (which is shown in Table III for the 
nearest calendar years). The cost of subsidy per unit has 
increased during the current financial year for all foods except 
for eggs and potatoes. In other words, the Ministry of Food 
has paid higher prices to farmers at home and abroad than it 
expected to have to pay. But the egg subsidy was reduced 
by raising retail prices more than the rise in the cost of eggs ; 
the reverse process will happen soon. 

Higher consumption of bread and flour, butter, margarine, 
cooking fat and milk during 1948 involved an increase in the 
total cost of their subsidies, while the fall in consumption of 
meat, cheese and potatoes caused a fall in theirs. The reduced 
consumption of tea was not great enough to offset the increased 
cost of the subsidy per Ib. ; in the case of eggs, despite the 
increase in consumption, the reduction in the subsidy per dozen 
from 2s. to 1s. 3d. has resulted in a fall in the total cost. 

It should be clear from this analysis of the machinery of the 
subsidies that if the Government were to limit the total cost 
of subsidies while world prices were rising, the level of con- 
‘sumption of rationed foods would have to be correspondingly re- 
duced, or their prices allowed to rise. Because food consump- 
tion expanded during 1948 and because the costs of those 
items which did not expand were higher, the burden of subsidies 
has proved much heavier than was originally estimated. Clearly, 
subsidies cannot be allowed to rise without limit and the present 
cost is alarming enough as it is, Can some judicious pruning 
be done ? 

The main items among the direct subsidies are bread (£64 
million), meat ({60 million), milk (£38 million), flour (£37 
million) and butter (£37 million). These five items together 
account for nearly half the total bill. All of them are items 
which enter without question into the concept of the basic 
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minimum. The remaining items, except cooking fat, cog 
between £15 and £20 million a year each. On the current scale 
of consumption, the abolition of the subsidies on any of the five 
major items would involve an increased weekly expendituge 
per head varying from 3d. for flour to 6d. for butter, The 
biggest financial saving would be obtained from abolishing 
either the meat or the bread subsidy. On meat, a saving of 
£60 million a year in subsidies would entail an increased per. 
sonal expenditure of 4}d. per week, and, of course, an adjust. 
ment in the money-value ration. Consumption of bread and 
flour is still remarkably high and some part may be going to 
other than human uses. But the bread subsidy will certainly 
not be so easy to remove as were the Corn Laws a century 
ago. Nor is it likely that the subsidy on potatoes could be 
withdrawn without bitter protest, though it would raise the 
retail price by only 23d. per 7lb. and save £19 million 
a year. The removal of the sugar subsidy would similarly 
increase weekly expenditure per head by less than 1d, 
but it would mean £20 million for the Chancellor. In cop. 
sidering any reductions in subsidies, allowance would have to 
be made for the nutritional effects. All that is examined here 
is the limit of savings to the Exchequer and increased direct 
cost to the consumer (without allowance for reductions in taxes), 
If bread, sugar and potatoes were removed from the subsidy 
list, the saving would be £100 million a year, against an increase 
in expenditure of under 9d. a week per head. If the subsidies 
on bacon, tea, cheese and sugar were removed, the consumer 
would spend only 53d. a week per head more, and the Exche- 
quer saving would be £71 million. 

The subsidies represent the true cost of the policy of 
stabilisation ; they are reckoned by the results of the Ministry 
of Food’s trading accounts. The estimates of the Ministry are 
a cash account, rather than a trading account. They, with 
any later supplementaries, show the net amount of money 
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which the Ministry requires for its operations during the twelve 
months, The net cost of its trading services represents, in fact, 
the total expenditure less total income, without making any 
allowance for increases or running down of stocks. The esti- 
mates for the past three years are shown in Table IV. During 
the current year, the Ministry of Food appears to have cost 
much less than it did in 1947-48 ; but the figures for the previous 
year were inflated by payments made to Argentina under the 
Andes Agreement at the end of the financial year, while the 
shipments of meat and maize did not begin to arrive until the 
current financial year. The bill for subsidies thus shows a more 
accurate apportionment of public funds. In general, if the 
cost of the subsidies runs above the civil estimates for any par- 
ticular year, then during that period stocks are being drawn on. 
If the subsidies appear to cost less, then the presumption is 
that stocks are being accumulated. Allowance must, of course, 
bé made for items borne by departments other than the 
Ministry of Food which are included in the cost of subsidies. 
Comparison of Tables IV and I shows many discrepancies 
which are partly explained by considerations such as these. 
For example, the credit for oils and fats (Table IV) is probably 
accounted for by a reduction in stocks ; certainly the subsidy 
cost for margarine and cooking fat (Table I) shows an increase. 

Those critics who interpret any discussion of the subsidies 
as an attack on the standards of the working class will, of course, 
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make any use they please of the facts brought out in this article. 
It offers no recommendations of policy but is intended only to 
clarify an immensely complicated question. The facts are no 
more than are necessary to enable any student of the subsidies 
to decide whether he is getting a reasonable return for the 
money he pays out as taxpayer. The question of a reduction 
in the burden of the subsidies is acutely political, especially 
in a pre-election year, with voices already raised against 
the higher cost of living. Little relief can be expected from 
lower prices ; in the world markets prices are falling, but most 
of Britain’s rationed foods are purchased under long-term con- 
tracts, and it will be paying relatively higher prices in the next 
year or so. Wheat from Canada has already been fixed at 
$2.00 a bushel ; prices for Australian and New Zealand dairy 
produce and meat are likely to remain at the current level for 
another year, while prices for home produced foods will tend 
to increase. Tea is again being bought under contract in 1949 
at no reduction on last year’s prices. The only relief that might 
appear would be lower prices for eggs, oils (including margarine) 
and sugar; but then the dilemma appears—as it has already 
done in eggs—that more plentiful supplies require lower retail 
prices to stimulate consumption. It is already quite clear that 
unless the Government deliberately reduces or prunes the 
subsidies’ bill, the total cost of the subsidies for 1949-50 will 
be in the region of £500 million and perhaps even more. 


Tractors for Farmers 


[* the sudden rise of the agricultural tractor to a leading 
| place (measured by quantity produced or by value exported) 
among products of the British motor industry, a variety of 
cements have played their part. Some of the causes can be 
found in the world-wide economic changes which, in the past 
ten years, have raised the prices of the farmer’s produce and, 
therefore, his power to invest money in equipment. At the 
same time agricultural labour has become more scarce and 
dearer than before, and the inducement to find means of 
using manpower on the land more economically has been 
strengthened. Other causes are to be found in the technical 
circumstances—to some extent fortuitous—which made plant 
available for the expansion of agricultural tractor production 
at the moment when the markets were ripe for it. But the 
tractor industry has also been exceptional among British 
industries in that it has felt the impact of a force which has 
become in recent years unusual—the initiative of an enter- 
prising man able to translate ideas into fact rapidly and on a 
large scale. 

The bulk of the British trade in agricultural tractors is now 
shared between the Ford Motor Company and the newcomer, 
Harry Ferguson, Ltd. The Ford company was the principal 
producer in Britain before the war, although the dimensions 
of the trade were then a good deal smaller: 18,700 Fordson 
tractors were produced in 1937 and 10,600 in 1938. Output 
during the war was maintained at a level between 20,000 and 
25,000 a year. After a pause in 1045 to permit the introduction 
of the new Fordson Major model, output again rose to 35,000 
M 1947 and 50,000 in 1948. Demand during those years kept 
well ahead of supply. Tractor production at Dagenham has not 
undergone the vicissitudes which periodic changes of policy 
caused at the parent company’s American plant. The parent 
company discontinued production of the old Fordson tractor in 
1928, and in the succeeding years relied on exports from Dagen- 
ham to fill a limited market ; in 1938 the late Henry Ford agreed 
'© make the Ferguson tractor, and in the nine years of his 
Pettnership with Mr Ferguson more than 300,000 Ferguson 
tractors were made in the United States. In 1947, when the 

td-Ferguson arrangement finally broke down, the parent Ford 





company set up a subsidiary to produce a tractor which is at 
present the subject of litigation between Mr Ferguson and 
Mr Henry Ford, junior. 

Throughout this period the British subsidiary, undisturbed 
by genius, went on making Fordson tractors in steadily 
increasing numbers and with improvements of an evolutionary 
kind. In British agriculture (with an arable area of about 18 
million acres) about 290,000 tractors are now in use, and 
probably about two-thirds of these are Fordsons. The present 
Fordson Major, a fairly heavy machine of about 4,300 lb. 
weight, is fitted, when the farmer desires it, with a hydraulic 
implement lift and link assembly. In co-operation with Ran- 
somes, Sims and Jefferies and other agricultural implement 
makers a wide range of implements has been evolved to work 
with it. A four-cylinder engine gives 30 h.p. at 1,200 revolu- 
tions a minute on vapourising oil (kerosene). Other versions of 
the same engine are sold for petrol burning or for gas oil. Some 
tractors of the same model are fitted with a Perkins diesel 
engine, which adds £300 to the price, but offers economies in 
fuel consumption and running costs and easier maintenance, 

No revolutionary claims are made for the Fordson Major, 
and no ambitious expansion plans are associated with it: indeed, 
the present steady production of 220 tractors a day on a five-day 
week is substantially more than the makers envisaged when 
they introduced the present model after the war. It has, how- 
ever, a steady market at home and a good export record. For 
two years after the war, Government policy insisted that 80 
per cent of the output should go to the home market, but this 
was abruptly changed late in 1947 to a requirement that 70 per 
cent should be exported, and this requirement has been met, 
The Fordson Major, like some other Ford products, has 
advantages in production costs that are, perhaps, incom- 
parable. The Dagenham works has not only its own efficient 
blast-furnace plant (to which the recent debates on the 
Iron and Steel Bill have drawn attention) but its power- 
house and coke-ovens, its rolling-mill, and its own wharfage on 
the Thames where loading and unloading are done by its own 
workers. Of these assets the most notable is probably the com- 
bination of blast-furnace and foundry. The effects are shown 
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in the low price of £281 for the finished tractor ; the petrol 
self-starter for the kerosine-burning engine, and the hydraulic 
lift and linkage assembly, together add a further £73. 

The Ferguson tractor, which appeared in numbers on the 
British market little more than a year ago, is much lighter 
(about 2,500 Ib.). It is made for petrol burning only and the 
petrol tax makes its fuel costs high in relation to its size ; the 
increasing number of British farmers using the Ferguson tractor 
has been reflected strongly in recent pressure for the removal 
of taxation from petrol used for non-road purposes. With 
outstanding manoeuvrability and ease in handling it combines 
attractive appearance, which most makers of tractors, over- 
looking perhaps the farmer’s preference for equipment that 
pleases the eye, have by comparison neglected. Well suited 
to the small farm, able to turn in confined spaces and 
cultivate corners and verges closely, it has, in fact, sold 
with astonishing ease, and in the short time in which it has 
been in use on British farms has earned a good reputation. Its 
cost (£325 with hydraulic linkage) is still a little high for its 
weight. With the Ferguson tractor, hydraulic linkage has from 
the beginning been an essential part of the design, and it is 
designed for, and marketed with, a specific range of implements 
designed and sold by the same company. It is, indeed, the 
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complete system of implements and methods, rather than the 
tractor itself, which the Ferguson company seeks to sell. 

However factually it may be narrated, the story of the 
Ferguson tractor contains strong elements of surprise and 
fantasy. Mr Ferguson developed his tractor and his system of 
farm implements over a period of 20 years between the first and 
second world wars, and first secured large-scale production 
in 1939 in the United States, in partnership with the late Henry 
Ford. He had previously made tractors and ploughs in Ireland 
and England, and a thread of continuity ran through his experi- 
ments and his commercial ventures alike: the attempt to 
isolate the agricultural application of the internal combustion 
engine as a problem different in kind from its application 
to transport. In the autumn of 1946, before the partnership 
with the Ford company finally came to an end, he arranged 
with Standard Motors for production at Coventry. This was 
designed not only to serve the British market and the more 
obvious export markets (Europe and the Commonwealth) for 
British engineering products, but also to fill the gap which 
appeared in the United States supply of Ferguson tractors in 
the following year, when the American Ferguson company 
found itself with its sales organisation disrupted and its source 
of tractors dried up. 


Mr Ferguson’s recovery surprised everybody but himself, 
By the end of 1947 about 100 tractors a day were being 
produced at the Banner Lane works. By the beginning of this 
year output at Banner Lane had risen to more than 300 a day, 
and the factory which the American subsidiary had begun 
to build in the spring of 1948 was already producing about 100 
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tractors a day. In future, presumably, more of the Coy, 
output will go to European and Commonwealth markets and 
relatively less to the dollar markets. This is, indeed, implied 
in the partial integration of production of Ferguson tractors 
with Standard cars, for this hinges largely on the use of the 
Standard Vanguard engine in the tractor ; and the Fergusgg 
tractor sold in the United States has a different engine. 

As a pure effort in the organisation of production the Fer. 
guson-Standard partnership has produced astonishing results 
at a time when shortages, controls, tht restriction of capital 
investment, and the tacit agreement between industry and 
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the Government that a trade is the rightful preserve of its 
established practitioners, have made any new industrial enter- 
prise difficult. Its success has depended on bold and imagim- 
tive decisions by both partners, and also on the availability of 
a former shadow factory which has been made a model of care- 
fully planned up-to-date mass production. 

Production is in the hands of the Standard Motor Company, 
design and marketing in the hands of the Ferguson company. 
On the Ferguson side the tractor is part of a widely-conceived 
plan for the supply of mechanised agricultural implements to 
the world markets. The same organisation designs implements, 
promotes their production through a number of makers, and 
Sells them. These operations in turn are conceived by 
Mr Ferguson, who is not given to thinking in narrow terms, 
as part of a still wider plan to revolutionise world agti- 
culture, transform the world food shortage into plenty, and 
thus solve a series of world-wide social, economic and political 
problems ; but here the point at which the Ferguson Plan will 
leave industry for politics becomes a matter of speculation. 
For the purposes of this article it is relevant to record that 
output at Banner Lane is planned to reach 10,000 tractors a 
month when enough steel is available, and that it had already 
at the beginning of this year reached 6,000 a month, of which 
4,500 were being exported. A setback in production to 250 
a day in January was attributed to trading difficulties with 
some soft-currency markets. Rapid productive expansion 
requires quick work in the markets too. It requires a network 
of agencies, and elaborate arrangements for servicing am 
instruction. Although a great deal of this work has been dose 
in a short time, it is not surprising that it has sometimes failed 
to keep in step. : 

Another newcomer, the Nuffield Universal Tractor, is now 
entering the British market in small numbers. This is a faitly 
heavy tractor (about 4,600 lbs.), powered by a 40 h.p. Mortis 
Commercial engine, and, it is claimed, capable of operating 4 
four-furrow plough on medium soil. It is intended for farms 
of 300 acres and more, and indeed its price (including hydraul 
power unit, £555) puts it beyond the reach of most smaller 
farmers. It is designed to combine versatility with power; ! 
has five forward gears (compared with the Ferguson’s four 
the Fordson’s three), high ground clearance, and a wide range 
of track adjustment. The haulage and linkage systems a 
designed to take, among others, the range of implement 
designed for the Fordson Major, and the arrangement 
with the Ford company to this effect is obviously good sens 
A half-track unit is being developed by the makers to replact 
the big pneumatic-tyred rear wheels where very difficult 
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vjs to be worked. (A similar half-tratk unit for the Fordson is 


made by a separate company, Roadless Traction, Limited.) 
The Nuffield Universal is designed to run on vaporising oil, 
and a second carburetter is fitted for starting on petrol. Its 
designers concede that petrol would give higher efficiency, and 
reconversion to petrol burning will be reasonably simple when 
the farmers eventually get their tax concession on tractor petrol. 

For the present the Nuffield tractor is being sold on the 
home market only. It is sound to try out a new equipment of 
this kind where the makers can watch its performance, and 
experience has shown that agency and servicing arrangements 
ought to precede exports. Although it is already three years 
since the prototypes of the Nuffield tractor were ready, tooling- 
up for serious commercial production is not yet nearly complete. 
The scale of production planned does not appear to be more 
than 100 tractors a week, and this will not be reached until 
next year. 

The economic justification for a new tractor at this com- 
paratively high price is not easy to assess at this stage. An 
extra investment of {£200 or {£250 may be justified if it yields 
an economy of, say, 9d. or Is. an acre on a number of 
farming operations. But many farmers cannot afford to 
find out such facts by experience, and there is probably a 
need for more of the kind of testing and explanatory work 
done on agricultural equipments by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Industries are often more informative at moments of expan- 
sion and change than in times of stability, and the tractor 
industry is in a state of rapid change at the present time. A 
brief survey of the trade gives rise to some rough general 
conclusions which are simple to state though less easy to follow 
in action. The market is good, but not easy, and the seller 
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is required to exert himself. Ways of securing lower production 
costs need to be constantly in the manufacturer’s mind, since 
the initial cost of the equipment plays a large part in deter- 
mining the farmer’s choice—and, indeed, his decision whether 
to attempt mechanisation at all. The need for low costs makes 
it almost inevitable that the bulk of tractor production should 
be integrated closely with other large-scale motor manu- 
factures. The low Ford costs arise largely from exceptional 
large-scale integration, and tractor production shares the 
foundry, machining, wharfage and other advantages with Ford 
car production. Ferguson tractors would cost more w:'thout 
the excellent Standard factory layout and the exchange of parts 
with the Vanguard; trucks which bring tractor engines to 
Banner Lane carry car axles back. 


The tractor manufacturer has to be prepared to devote time - 


and staff to instructing farmers and dealers in the use of his 
product. Marketing has to be planned and supervised with 
care. Tastes, farming requirements, and fuel vary from one 
overseas market to another, and the variations may require 
modified design. Servicing is as important as initial sale, and 
the prompt and adequate supply of spare parts as important as 
initial production. 

It is true that tractor preduction must be a branch of the 
motor industry, but the agricultural tractor is not merely 
another vehicle ; it is an all-purpose machine for heavy duty 
on the farm, and the designer, while he needs to be a motor 
engineer, must see himself as an agricultural engineer also. 
The power lift and power operation of implements have come 
to stay, but in their present form they are nearer the beginning 
than the end of the designer’s work. The task of applying the 
internal combustion engine to agriculture has still a long way 
to go. It is becoming a specialist branch of industry. 


Business Notes 


How Large a Surplus ? 


The announcements of the past few days, and especially the 
disquieting Supplementary Estimates tabled last week for civil 
expenditure, have made the seasonal pastime of guessing the 
Budget surplus more than usually hazardous. All that has been 
revealed so far of the expenditure requirements for the ensuing 
year is the bill for Defence, the programme for which is discussed 
en page 315. From the budgetary point of view, the additional 
burden will probably be somewhat greater than the increase in the 
estimates, from £693 million to £760 million, suggests, because 
certain charges which in 1948-49 have been borne on the Defence 
votes are now, apparently, accounted elsewhere. In view of the 
disastrous under-estimation of the initial cost of the National 
Health Service, it would be foolish at this stage—now that pub- 
lication of the 1949-50 estimates is imminent—to try to guess 
the probable size of next year’s civil requirements. But if the 
shape of next year’s Budget is still obscure, the outcome of the 
current year is not much clearer, because of the difficulty of 
assessing how the heavy Supplementary Estimates will affect the 
expenditure figures in the final seven weeks of the fiscal year. 
The civil supplementaries totalled £2214 million, and there will 
be a further supplementary estimate for Defence expenditure, 
Which is popularly expected to require an additional £25 million. 

ere can be little doubt that the greater part of this additional 
£250 million odd has already been spent; but there is no means 
of ascertaining with any precision what proportion has already 

brought into the published accounts. Hence there seems 
to be a possibility that this year, as last, the year-end adjustments 
cause substantial distortion. 
Subject to this important proviso, the prospect for the surplus 
seems to be a good deal better than recent discussion about the 
den of expenditure may have led people to expect. The latest 
fevenue return, for the week ended February 12th, showed another 
ge “above-line” surplus, carrying the accumulated surplus 
to that date up to no less than £818 million—actually {£29 
above the Chancellor’s original Budget estimate of 
£7896 million. The period of most intensive revenue collection 
i, however, now coming to an end. In the first six weeks of 
1949 the ordinary revenue has totalled £908 million, compared 


with £853 million in the similar weeks of 1948; but that 
£853 million represented 60 per cent of the total receipts 
of the final quarter of the fiscal year 1947-48. In that year, there- 
fore, owing partly to the slackening of the rate of inflow of 
revenue, the surplus narrowed between mid-February and end- 
March from about £755 million to £658 million (excluding the 
£22 million transferred to Sinking Fund under the mechanism 
of the “fixed” debt charge). A similar deterioration in the 
coming seven weeks would therefore leave the Chancellor with a 
final above-line surplus (again excluding Sinking Fund) of about 
£720 million, or approximately £70 million less than the original 


estimate, 
“a + ~ 


Buoyant Revenue 


So crude a basis of estimation as this is naturally subject to 
many qualifications; but it so happens that even a somewhat 
more sophisticated analysis leads to much the same conclusion. 
Expenditure in the final weeks of last year was distorted by the 
fact that the whole of the Ministry of Food’s advance payment 
of about £100 million for food purchases from Argentina was 
brought into that year’s accounts. If this special payment is 
excluded, the total above-line expenditure in the last seven weeks 
of 1947-48 was about £580 million, making a total for the year of 
£3,209 million (before deducting the Argentine payment). If it 
is assumed that total expenditure for this year is likely to reach 
the original estimate as adjusted for supplementaries (including 
the expected £25 million for Defence), the total required will be 
£3,220 million, or £700 million more than had been spent by 
February 12th last. This comparison tends to suggest that the 
accounts have probably so far reflected only about one-half the 
supplementary expenditure. If the remainder is brought in 
during the next few weeks, this would mean that the year’s total, 
as shown by the accounts, would be almost the same as that for 
1947-48, but that in fact there would have been an increase of 
about £200 million, because of the distortion caused by the 
accident that the Argentine payment was charged at the end of 
the earlier year. ‘ 

Even on this—probably conservative—-hypothesis about expendi- 
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ture, the shortfall in the above-line surplus below estimate may 
be less than has generally been expected—thanks to the buoyancy 
of the revenue. The Chancellor budgeted for a decline of 
nearly £8o million for the year as a whole ; but in the first 45 
weeks there has been an increase of nearly £76 million. If revenue 
in the remaining weeks shows the same improvement over the 
1948 trend as it has done in the past six weeks, the total for the 
year would be at least £3,950 million, or £730 million above the 
revised estimates for ordinary expenditure. The salientwitems of 
below-line expenditure have so far cost about £414 million (net), 
compared with an estimate of £473 million for the full year. 

The gain in the revenue has been partly attributable to special 
receipts, notably to the settlement with India, which largely 
explains why Miscellancous Receipts are already at £120 million, 
fully £52 million above the estimate for the year. But this special 
factor has been partly offset by a shortfall in receipts from trading 
services, which are still £29 million below estimate. Receipts 
from the sale of surplus war stores, at £96 million, are very close 
to the estimate of £102 million. Thus, despite the importance 
of these various special credits, the buoyancy of the revenue as a 
whole largely reflects increases in the traditional items of taxation. 
Income tax, which was expected to provide £120 million more 
during the year, has already gained {100 million and looks as if 
it will just reach the estimate. EPT and profits tax on the one 
hand and death duties on the other are each only £7 million 
below estimate, and both should therefore well surpass the 
Chancellor’s expectations. Surtax and stamps, both of which are 
running slightly above last year’s figures, may also exceed esti- 
mates, though by a smaller margin. Customs and Excise seem 
to be running very close to estimate ; to hit the target Customs 
have to gain £102 million in the final seven weeks, whereas in 
the similar period of 1947-48 they gained {101 million. For 
Excise, the corresponding figures are £56 million and £64 million 


respectively. 
- . . - * 


Dividend Limitation on Terms 


Replies to a questionnaire issued by the Federation of British 
Industries to its larger industrial members asking for their views 
about the continuation of voluntary dividend limitation are now 
coming in. They show quite clearly that the unanimous support 
which was forthcoming a year ago has been modified, The FBI 
asked these companies to say whether they intended not to 
increase their dividends, or whether they would exercise a policy 
of “ moderation and restraint.” Many important companies have 
declared their intention not to raise their dividends, and have 
so notified the Stock Exchange, as well as the FBI. It does not 
follow, of course, that these companies have no reservations to 
express about the wisdom or effectiveness of voluntary limitation. 
They may have concluded that the balance of the argument 
favours limitation. 

But their number is equalled by those companies which have 
undertaken to observe moderation and restraint, or have included 
reservations in their acceptance of either of the two alternative 
undertakings. It is therefore difficult to extract any single thread 
of opinion or any wieldy and fair set of rules from the replies. 
The FBI will have a hard task in assembling its collective opinion 
on this contentious issue. For example, how are the reservations 
of Imperial Chemical Industries to be covered? ICI’s reply 
urges very reasonably that dividend limitation, as an anti-infla- 
tionary weapon, is nullified by ever-increasing Government 
expenditure ; that it doubts the power of the trade unions to keep 
wages demands under control ; and that any industrial concern 
threatened with discriminatory legislation would be at liberty 
to withdraw. British Aluminium undertakes not to increase its 
dividend because it sees no possibility of doing so in any case, 
and it has complete sympathy with those who undertake to pursue 
moderation and restraint. This phrase is defined by British 
Celanese and by Carreras to mean no increase in dividends or at 
best only a slight increase in the next twelve months. 


* . *x 


Dividends and Inflation 


The vast majority of companies, in any event, will be pursuing 
such a policy, for the course of profits and the trend of dividends 
is clearly downward. Industry has reason to be sore at the 
exploitation of dividend limitation by the Government in order 
to pay unfair prices for steel shares. It is convinced too that a 
dividend stop based on the 1947 level of payments has no intrinsic 
virtue ; it affects the raising of new capital, and may well distort 
its distribution into an uneconomic pattern. It is a temporary 
expedient, which can be justified only if it makes a positive con- 
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tribution towards the easing of inflationary pressure. Its direc 
contribution at this stage cannot be significant. The 
ordinary dividends, before taxation, of 2,451 companies 
reports appeared last year were of the order of £230 million, and 
their average rate of payment (reckoned on issued ordinary capj 
not capital invested in the business) was somewhat less than u 
per cent. An increase of one per cent in the average rate 
payment—which in the prospective circumstances of next year 
would be an outside possibility—would absorb about £15! 
million, of which half would be recouped in taxation. Com ed 
with the recent increase in the nation’s wages bill, this estima, 
—in any case it is quite unlikely to be realised in fact—shows thy 
increased dividends are not a material factor in the pressure of 
inflation. The indirect contribution of limitation—by encourag; 
restraint On wage claims—has clearly not been a signal success 

Indeed, control of dividends by a species of extra-Parliamentary 
legislation, by which the FBI and other bodies pledge the; 
members to what the Government regards as good behaviour, js 
open to criticism, The Government avoids the need for legisi- 
tion, and escapes the public comment and criticism of this 
particular aspect of economic policy. It delegates what shoulj 
be its own task to private bodies, representing industry and manv. 
facture, whose decisions must inevitably be compromised befor: 
they are in fact taken. If regulation of dividends is necessary 
it should be debated and proved. The choice of the base year 
should be justified ; exceptions should be defined by statute: if 
some form of limitation is desirable on the broadest grounds— 
and most industrialists would probably be prepared to conced: 
that it is, in present circumstances—the restrictions imposed upon 
industry should be measured in the total context of the Govern 
ment’s own policy of expenditure. 


Commodities and Prices 


Falling Market in Fuel Oil 


fhe further reduction of $d. a gallon in fuel oil prices » 
inland buyers in Britain, announced by the major oi! companis 
on Tuesday, is probably not the end of the fall; for thes 
prices normally follow the US Gulf market at two or thre 
week's distance, and Gulf prices for heavy fuel oil fell again 
at the weekend. Heavy marine fuel on the US Gulf export market 
fell from $1.55 to $1.42} a barrel ; a year ago the same grade wa 
$2.46 a barrel. During the peak price period last year, and for 
some months afterwards, the major oil companies held that lowe 
prices would be desirable, but the tall has now gone further tha 
they wished. Speculation about its causes, the lengths to which 
it may go, and the implications for oil finance, is natural in te 
circumstances. 

It is worth noting, however, that the only spectacular decline 
applies not to petroleum products in genzral but merely to th 
residual grades of fuel oil. During the last few months crak 
prices have not moved ; aviation spirit prices on the American 
market have hardened ; and the lower limit of motor spirit prices 
has risen slightly, though the upper limit—which is the indicator 
of ‘shortages and of the occurrence of “ distress” purchases—hws 
fallen and has slightly reduced the mean. 

In the background of the temporary glut of residual fuel oi 
are the unusually heavy stocks of crude, particularly in the United 
States, where the Bureau of Mines statistics showed in Janu2t 
that crude stocks were higher than at any time since 1942. Resttic- 
tions on Texas production imposed by the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in the light of the prevailing state of the market have, 
however, been stiffened, and the tot4l cuts in force in Texas no¥ 
amount to more than 500,000 barrels a day. Even so, storagt 
space for certain grades of finished products is becoming so ful 
that the American refineries may have to cut runs to stills eves 
farther. But it is early to assume that crude prices will fi 
appreciably. 

_Among the immediate causes of the piling up of residual fue 
oil stocks is the mild winter enjoyed (although not, perhaps, by th 
oil industry) on the United States eastern seaboard, which is t 
principal market for fuel oil for domestic heating. There has bees 
a tendency also for industrial consumption of heavy fuel to fall 
off and for consumption of higher distillates—gas and diesel ails 
—to rise ; and this seems to have been in direct contradiction © 
the oil industry’s expectation. In consequence, storage tanks f' 
heavy fuel are full, and not only the refining companies 
many middlemen and consumers are holding more than Wt! 
normally hold. This has already caused some over-production 0 
motor spirit in the United States, since it is customary for & 
refineries each year, when they have met the bulk of the wit 
requirements of heavy oils, to turn to a higher preportion of moto 
spirit production for the spring. But the further effects 
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sition are not easy to assess. Unless the fuel oil stocks can be 
sold it is difficult for the refineries to maintain their motor spirit 
production, since (though they can vary the proportions) they 
cannot produce the one without producing the other. While, 
therefore. 2 surplus of motor spirit and cf the other light petroleum 
fractions may appear, it may well be short-lived. 


* * * 


Wheat in Washington 


Negotiations at the international wheat conference in 
Washingion are proving to be more arduous than even the pessi- 
mists expected. The total annual quantity guaranteed by exporters 
and importers has been agreed at around 500 million bushels, 
and the United States, Canada and Australia are apparently 
prepared to reduce their export quotas in favour of Russia. 
Britain is reported to have raised its import quota from 180 
million to 190 million bushels. As Britain has already contracted 
for 200 million bushels from Canada and Australia, this increase 
of 10 million bushels on last year’s figure is of minor importance. 

The stumbling block is the question of prices. America has 
agreed to accept $1.85 a bushel as the maximum price, but has 
refused to go lower than $1.25 as the minimum price on a four- 
year agreement. If the agreement were to run for five years, the 
American delegation would apparently agree to $1.20 as the 
minimum. But both the maximum and minimum prices are above 
those proposed by Britain, which according to reports from 
Washington, are at least 10 cents lower. In an attempt to over- 
come the impasse, Sir Oliver Franks, the British Ambassador in 
Washington, conferred with Mr Dean Acheson, the US Secretary 
of State, but the results of their talks have not been made known. 
This diplomatic intervention clearly indicates the importance 
which America attaches to the Washington conference. Some 
form of compromise on price is surely possible, on some such 
basis as $1.80 maximum and $1.20 minimum for a four-year 
agreement. 

The British delegation has been insistent on lower prices. As 
most of Britain’s wheat purchases entail dollar expenditure, this 
insistence is understandable. The existence of the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement has already hampered the British 
negotiators. It would have been better tactics for Britain to 
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accept a higher maximum price, say $2.00, in return for a lower 
minimum—$1.co, But this would have meant paying Canada 
$2.00 a bushel next season, whereas a lower price for Canadian 
wheat would go far towards restoring a balance on Britain’s trade 
account with Canada. 

A further complication has, however, arisen. The US Secretary 
of Agriculture is reported to have assured Congress that no further 
purchases of foreign wheat would be authorised by ECA so long as 
wheat is in surplus in the United States. Such a measure would 
stop the off-shore purchase of Canadian wheat by Britain and 
other countries of western Europe. This assurance may have been 
given only as a means of steadying the American grain market. 
But this question—and the question of prices—is likely to alter 
materially the Canadian approach to the wheat agreement. 


* * * 


The Course of Prices 


American commedity markets have apparently an affinity for 
anniversaries. At the beginning of February, almost twelve 
months to the day, American grain prices again fell sharply, 
followed by other agricultural prices. As last year, the “ break” 
was confined to agricultural commodities. But whereas a year 
ago the fall came after prices hac been at peak levels, this year 
the fall has occurred after a declining trend for the past six 
months. The Chicago price for May wheat is now down to 
$2.16} a bushel and maize to $1.29} a bushel ; both are appreciably 
below their respective support levels of $2.29 and $1.56. Thirteen 
months ago the average price of wheat was $3.20 a bushel and 
maize $2.81. Present prices, however, do no more than reflect 
the abundance of wheat and maize in the United States ; supplies 
of both grains are surplus to American requirements. 

Base metal prices, however, have not fallen, although there has 
been some weakening even in these markets. Prices for scrap 
metal have declined and buyers are no longer eager to pay high 
premiums over the official selling prices for virgin metal. But 
the cotton market in both New York and Alexandria was quick 
to recover from the first fall in prices, while the wool market in 
the southern Dominions is still firm. In January, prices for fine 
crossbred wools fell by 5 per cent and they have tended to 
stabilise at this new level. There is still an active demand for 
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-~ 
merino wool, although no new price increases have been registered. 
Nevertheless a certain weakness in the prices of medium and 
coarse crossbreds has developed since the beginning of February 
and quotations are fully 10 per cent lower. 


* * * 


British Wheat and Feedingstuffs 


Apart from the international conference, Britain has its own 
problems in wheat. The Ministry of Agriculiure’s winter census 
has shown that only 1,500,000 acres have been sown to winter 
wheat against 2,000,000 acres twelve months earlier. The target 
for 1949 had in fact been raised to 2,300,000 acres. This reduc- 
tion of acreage represents a potential Icss of nearly 20 million 
bushels compared with last year’s crop. The Ministry of Food 
has already contracted to buy 140 million bushels from Canada 
in 1949-50 and at least 60 million bushels from Australia. If total 
wheat supplies are to be kept at their 1948 level, the home crop 
would have to yield some 80 million bushels. At the moment it 
looks as if an extra 20 million bushels will have to be purchased 
from abroad. The Ministry of Agriculture, however, is exhort- 
ing farmers to drill a larger acreage of spring wheat to make up 
the deficiency. 

There has, of course, been much speculation on the causes of 
the reduction. Those who feel that the farmers have been too 
well treated in recent years have pointed to the smaller wheat 
acreage to prove that farm incomes are too high and that increased 
leisure is more attractive than increased income. The farmers 
themselves maintain that wheat is more risky and less profitable 
than other crops. The true reason may have been merely the 
publicity given to the possibility of a world wheat surplus this 
summer. But since imported wheat—at least Canadian—costs 
dollars, it is important to maintain home production at a reason- 
ably high level, and it is therefore equally important to discover 
the real cause of the smaller acreage. 

Britain’s coarse grain supplies are even more precarious. In 1948 
Britain imported some 53 million bushels of maize, largely from 
Argentina, 36 million busiels of barley and 20 million bushels of 
oats. So far this year no large contracts have been signed with 
either Argentina or Russia and there is little hope that any will 
be signed. Negotiations with Jugoslavia for coarse grains have 
continued intermittently for many months, but without result, 
It would seem that Britain intends to rely to a greater extent on 
home produced feeding stuffs. This policy would certainly be 
in line with the stand Britain has recently taken in Paris. It has 
constantly stressed the need to develop European agriculture so 
as to reduce its dependence on imported feeding stuffs which have 
to be bought with dollars. There is, of course, the possibility that 
American maize will be made freely available to western Europe 
under the Marshal! Plan this year. The United States is estimated 
to have an exportable surplus of some 400 million bushels. Most 
of the crop is in loan with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
and it is apparently not storing well. This year British farmers 
will be allowed to keep all their barley and 25 per cent of the 
wheat crop as well as tailings, so that given larger imports of 
oilcake and meal, British farmers should be able to maintain their 
livestock production. But animal feed will not be plentiful and 
it will certainly continue to be well below its prewar level. 


Investment 


New Zealand’s Conversion 


The terms of any new issues of gilt-edged securities are 
naturally being scrutinised with particular care at present for 
any possible clue as to the Government’s intentions in the matter 
of the optional redemption of the £714 million of 2} per cent 
National War Bonds, 1949-51. From this point of view, the 
form of the New Zealand cash and conversion offer announced 
this week adds little to the available data. The New Zealand 
Government is calling for redemption, on June Ist next, its 
£7,322,579 of 3} per cent stock, 1949-54. The odd £322,579 
will be repaid out of accumulated London funds, and the 
replacement issue takes the form of £7,000,000 of 3 per cent stock, 
1973-77 at par. The new stock will be the longest dated New 
Zealand issue in the market, and of course, represents an appreci- 
able advance upon the last New Zealand operation in the summer 
of 1948—the £16 million of 3 per cent stock placed then is 
redeemable in 1966-68. 

So far as the British authorities are concerned, it seems 
evident that they are determined to hold the line of the recent 
advance in the gilt-edged market, but are not disposed to force 
the pace unduly. On the eve of the announcement the 3 per cent 
New Zealand stock, 1966-68, stcod at 101? ex dividend, but eased 
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on the news to 1013. Among other gilt-edged stocks, the 
nearly comparable are the 3 per cent Australian Loan, 1972-74, 
and the 3 per cent British Electricity Stock, 1974-77, which were 
quoted on Tuesday at 100, and 101\5 respectively. Judged by 
these stocks, the terms of the new issue seem to have been pitched 
just a shade below the market ; but, in view of the indifferen 
response to the Australian and British Guiana issues, the prospec. 
tive turn looked slight. After the announcement, there was some 
easing in the gilt-edged market generally ; but, in these circum. 
stances, it would hardly be reasonable to regard the New Zealand 
operation as more than a minor contributing factor. The market 
early this week was evidently affected to some extent by the 
rather sharper reaction in equities to last week’s slide on Wall 
Street. This interpretation does, indeed, seem to be confirmed by 
the firmer tone of gilt-edged towards the end of the week. 


* » * 


Unilever NV Note Issue 

A new issue of capital by Lever Brothers and Unilever NY 
is to take the form of FI 75 million (approximately £7,000,000) 
in 34 per cent Convertible Bearer Fl 1,000 notes to be issued in 
Holland at ror per cent. The notes will carry an option from 
July 1, 1949, to convert into Fl 400 nominal ordinary shares at 
25 points below the average price of the ordinary shares on the 
last preceding ten dealing days on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
between limits of Fl 250 and Fl 350. After paying underwriting 
commission of I per cent and expenses, the net proceeds are 
expected to amount to 74 million florins. This somewhat unusual 
form of issue has been adopted in view of the unpropitious con- 
ditions for raising such an amount in ordinary capital at the 
present time in Holland. As it is, the terms of the new issue 
are believed to have been cut very fine. Investors in this country 
will not be able to participate. 

The proceeds of the issue will be mainly used in Holland; 
part of the new money will apparently be needed to finance new 
projects such as detergent production, but most of it will go 
to strengthen the liquid resources of NV which have beeti patently 
less adequate than those of Limited in recent years. From the 
exceptional size of the present issue it seems obvious that in the 
past year the burden of financing the inflated level of stock 
values has become too heavy for the present level of cash 
resources. Nor does the group appear to regard present signs 
of weakening commodity prices, particularly outside the dollar 
area, as providing any substantial hope of alleviation. Yet confi- 
dence is expressed about the employment of the new money and 
therefore of the additional earning power which will result. 

It is certainly not expected to result in any change in the 
Io per cent dividend paid by Limited under the equalisation 
agreement between the two companies, since there is apparently 
no question under present conditions of the NV dividend of 
8.9 per cent being reduced. “The prospectus indicates, however, 
that while the combined results of the group for 1948 will, on 
present indications, make a similar showing to 1947, the profits 
of the Dutch company have been “ somewhat less favourable.” 
It is understood that no new similar issue is under contemplation 
by Limited. 

* * * 


Coffee Loan Redemption 


At the end of last week, Senhor Machado, who is leading 
the Brazilian Treasury mission to this country, announced the 
redemption of the San Paulo 7 per cent Coffee Realisation Loan 
of 1933. The London paying agents, Messrs. J. Henry Schroeder 
and Company, have received a cheque for the repayment of the 
loan, of which £2,229,680 is outstanding, and the bondholders will 
be able to tender their bonds for repayment on April rst. At 
the same time, notice of repayment of the dollar tranche of the 
loan was given, and the sum of $10,413.505 has been deposit 
for this purpose with the New York agents. 

The redemption of the sterling loan will be effected from 
blocked sterling held by Brazil. It is not known to what pat 
of the Coffee Loan registered under Plan A (which forms the bulk 
of the issue) since the Plan B holdings (which are smaller and 
have been redeemed at a faster rate are held on Brazilian of 
American account. Presumably arrangements have been made 
to keep the repayment of the loan, out of b'ocked sterling, trom 
involving any loss of dollars. Meanwhile, the market waits, wit 
patience, for the outcome of Senhor Machzdo’s further discus- 
sions regarding the disposition of the Leopoldina and Great 
Western Railways, and the further repayment of sterling d 


the remainder of which is unaffected by the existence of a d 
tranche, 
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Hadfields’ Assets Revaluation 


. 

Although last November Hadfields was named together with 
six other iron and steel companies as having taken steps to 
segregate its iron and stee] producing interests from its other 
activities, the Company was not among the four named by the 
Minister of Supply recently as having submitted “hiving off ” 
schemes. Hence the position of the company under the Iron and 
Stee] Bill still remains obscure. Yet there appears to be little 
doubt that the subdivision last year of the activities of the parent 
company into four separate companies—Hadfields Ltd., Hadfields 
Steels Lid., Hadfields Forgings Ltd., and Hadfields Foundry and 
Engineering Company Ltd.—was arranged in anticipation of the 
Jron and Stee! Bill, even though it had not then been introduced. 
In the process of subdivision, the company arranged to have its 
assets revalued as at October 1, 1948, and the results of that 
revaluation have now been written into the balance sheet. 


The figures* provide a further indictment of the niggardly 
amount of compensation which would be receivable by the group 
under the Bill, presuming that no “ hiving off” takes place (it is 
in fact considered very likely, though confirmation is not 
available, that Hadfields will submit a scheme to the Minister). 
The break-up value of the ros. ordinary stock units calculated 
on the latest consolidated balance sheet figures is rather more 
than double the estimated compensation of 30s. rod. payable 
under the Bill. The surplus arising from the revaluation of 
the fixed assets of the group amounting to £1,630,505 (£1,559,905 
being attributable to the parent company and £70,600 to the fixed 
assets of subsidiaries) has been placed to capital reserve. Includ- 
ing depreciation reserve of £1,354,283, these amounts constitute 
a “reserve on revaluation of fixed assets” of £2,984,788 in the 
consolidated balance sheet. MHadfields appears to have had 
another successful year, but since the parent company’s profit and 
less account covers a trading period of 9 months up to the end 
of the financial year and no consolidated figures are available 
for the previous year, no precise comparison can be made 
with former years. The £4,000,c00 development plan being under- 
taken by the group is reported as “ showing distinct progress,” 
though deliveries of new equipment have fallen below 
expectations. 
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Industry and Finance 


Hard Words on the Cotton Commission 


Mr A. E. Carpenter made his presidential address to the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday the occasion for some sharp comments on matters affect- 
ing the Lancashire cotton trade. On the operations of th: Raw 
Cotton Commission his observations—though harder words may 
have been carried on the wind down Whitworth Street—were 
the most severe yet heard in a responsible public statement. He 
doubted if this Government monopoly had given even its most 
ardent advocates any cause for satisfaction: 

It has certainly not provided stability of price, surety of supply, 
selectivity of type, or the degree of cover which its advocates so 
glibly promiszd. Thtoughout the industry there has developed a 
complete lack of confidence in the methods adopted to obtain its raw 
materials, and a growing inability on the part of spinners and manu- 
facturers to undertake with any degree of certainty to give continuity 
of quality. 

The chairman of the Bolton Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion (Mr George Clapperton) discussed the same subject on 
Tuesday at the annual meeting of the association, and declared 
that the present position as regards quality and continuity is most 
unsatisfactory. 

It was salutary that after his onslaught on Government action 
Mr Carpenter should give the employers in the cotton trade at 
least a gentle rap ; redeployment provided the occasion. In spite 
of the measure of success attained in expanding the labour force, 
it was evident, he said, that a substantial increase in production 
could only come from a more economic use of the labour avail- 
able. “Progress in that field is by no means as rapid or as 
widespread as it could be.” 

As to Japanese competition, he expressed the hope that there 
might yet be an Anglo-American policy which would not compel 
Japan to rely almost wholly on the cotton industry for subsistence. 
Without it “our hopes, and indeed the assurances that have been 
given of full employment in the Lancashire industry, have been 
in vain.” 

Bonfires of controls make, it seems, less impression in Man- 





AMERICAN VIEWPOINT 
An Announcement from Chatham House 


Now obtainable from the ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS (CHATHAM HOuSE) are publications issued by the 
COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, NEW YORK. Both organizations 
were founded in 1920 as a result of discussions between British 
and American delegates to the Peace Conference of Paris in 
1919; though completely independent, they have developed 
their work along parallel lines in Britain and the United States. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Jou 
C. CAMPBELL. 
1947-48 volume 
1045-47 volume 


255. net 
255. net 
THE PRICE OF POWER. By Hanson W. Batpwin. 
’ 18s. net 
THE FOR EIGN AFFAIRS READER. Edited by HAMILTON 
Fish Axmstronc. Twenty-nine articles of historical import- 
ance from Foreign Affairs, 1922 to 1947. 255. net 


READY IN MARCH 
POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1949. 


Gives for all countries the composition of governments; 
programmes and leaders of political parties; political affilia- 
tions and editors of leading organs of the press. 208. net 


Of all booksellers, or from the 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
CHATHAM HOUSE 


ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWi 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A 
Big changes—social, fiscal and political—are altering radically the 
sources of capital upon which the vital re-equipment of British 
industry depends. 





The Stock Exchange, many experts believe, must soon make 
corresponding changes in its own organisation and habits if it is to 
play its full part in this process, and still provide a reasonable 
livelihood for its members. Far-reaching adjustments, perhaps 
breaking many traditions of ‘ the House,’ may be needed. 


AND THE FUTURE 


To promote the widest possible discussion of these problems, Tue 
BANKER in its March issue will publish a specially-commissioned 
series of articles, in which expert contributors will examine the 
possibilities from different points of view. 

These are questions which concern every investor, every 
‘student of British financial institutions, and of course every member 
of the Stock Exchange community. 

Paper supplies are not likely to suffice to meet the demand for 
this unique series. To be sure of a copy, orders for the March 
issue of THE BANKER shovld be placed in advance—-with the 


Publisher, 72, Coleman Street, E.C.2. The cost is 2/6 per copy. 
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chester than in Whitehall. With a Cotton Board which enjoys 
the confidence of the industry—“ and presumably the confidence 
of the Government, too”—the long delays and “ all the running 
to and fro to London” that precede the withdrawal of a control 
should not be necessary: 

I suppose that it suits political window-dressing to throw controls 

in batches on a bonfire rather than dispose of them singly. 
But a redundant control would be better removed at once, 
One such control, already removed over the main field of export 
trade, was the allocation of export percentages to particular 
markets. The stipulation that 10 per cent of export production 
should be reserved to the Canadian market still remains, and 
Mr Carpenter pointed out what difficulties it had created for the 
Manchester trader. The arrangement, in his view (and for this 
purpose his view is probably the collected experience of the 
trade), compelled many traders to offer goods to Canada which 
were completely unsuitable for the market. But it had an un- 
happy effect also on the Canadian buyer, causing him to believe 
that a certain volume of trade was guaranteed to him, and that 
all he needed to do was wait for the offer and buy at his own 
price. The published target for Canadian trade had thus been 
a handicap to the merchants, and had helped to prevent its own 
attainment. 
* . . 


The Board and the Miners 


The Coal Board has this week rejected the mineworkers’ 
#laim for a revision of the cost of living allowance and disclaimed 
any liability under the wartime agreement of 1940 to pay more 
than the present shift allowance of 2s. 8d. The miners’ case was 
based on the fact that this allowance has stood still since June, 
1947, when the new retail price index was introduced. The 
Board, on the other hand, points out that the major wage con- 
cessions granted since nationalisation more than compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living in the last eighteen months. A claim 
from the Lancashire and Cumberland miners for concessionary 
coal has alse been turned down, on the ground that it would cost 
too much and involve too much coal. 

Coming so soon after the Board’s refusal to allow an extra 
week’s holiday with pay, the rejection of these claims suggests 
that the Shinwell tendency to give the miners everything they 
asked for has finally been abandoned. The Board’s firmness 
may provide ammunition for Mr Horner and the Communists 
in the union who have been accusing the Coal Board and the 
Government of combining to attack the miners’ standards. But 
the more moderate leaders realise that a flat addition to wages is 
not what is required at this stage, and they appreciate that more 
concessions can only be given if they are matched by increased 
output and improved attendance. 

It would be unfortunate if relations between the union and 
the Board were to be embittered just when the maximum 
co-operation in raising output is needed and when the question 
of extending the overtime agreement is under consideration. This 
agreement is due to end in April and the miners have been asked 
to continue it. Saturday working in many areas has proved an 
expensive and uneconomic business, with very high absenteeism, 
and it might be advisable, if the agreement is to be continued, 
to try to induce more districts to switch from Saturday working 
to the extra half-hour a day, particularly during the summer 
months. Every possible means of reaching the 1949 targets for 
production and exports needs to be considered. 


* * * 


Manpower Budget 


The final manpower figures show that the Government’s esti- 
mates of labour movements in 1948 were very wide of the mark. 
The fact that the decline in the working population was less than 
was anticipated, and that unemployment was nearly 100,000 below 
the “Economic Survey ” estimate of 450,000, resulted in a net 
addition to the numbers in civil employment of 280,000, after 
making allowance for the effect of the slower 1ate of release from 
the Forces. This was very largely due to the number of women 
who remained at work or took up new jobs. 

Unfortunately the extra labour force which became available 
did not find its way into the desired channels. Agriculture 
did indeed come close to its manpower target, but the other 
two main undermanned industries for which specific targets 
were set—mining and textiles—signally failed to recruit enough 
workers. The mining target, which was set far teo high in any 
case, was missed by 24,000, while textiles were 70,000 short of 
their ambitious target of 770,000, in spite of the fact that their 
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6 per cent increase during the year was more .than in any other 
industry. Quite apart from the failure ‘to reach these targets, ang 
even more disturbing, was the failure to prevent the expansion 
of industries which had been intended for contraction. Distriby. 
tion, for example, gained 55,000 instead of losing 31,000 ; buildj 
which was scheduled to lose 164,000 workers only lost 7,000 ang 
is now above its prewar level. Food, drink and tobacco, ang 
clothing, all gained labour where they had been meant to Jose ig 
Though the numbers in national government service remained 
about the same, local government staffs were 70,000 above the 
target figure. 
The Ministry of Labour’s survey shows the very real di 

which confronts economic planning in a system where labour 
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and wage movements are uncontrolled. The Control of Engage- 
ment Order, backed by the threat of direction—which has in fact 
barely been used--has no doubt acted as a brake and may have 
succeeded, to some extent, in preventing the excessive maldistribu- 
tion of labour which developed in 1946 and early 1947. The 
Order is to remain in force at least until the end of this year, 
but it is at best a negative instrument, and no alternative devie 
has been found, short of industrial conscription, which is 
obviously out of the question. And the opportunity for a positive 
wages policy, if it ever existed, certainly does not exist now. I 
looks as if the manpower plans for 1949, like those for 1948, 
will be mainly guesswork. 


* * * 


IMF and South Africa 


_ The Interaational Monetary Fund held a special meeting 
of directors last week at which South. Africa’s action in nego 
ating the sale of 100,000 ounces of gold at more than the 
Parity price was discussed. Following this meeting a note wa 
sent to the South African Government asking it for more details 
but expressing in general terms the concern ‘of the Fund at this 
operation. The official statement underlines the fact that the 
Fund has never approved any specific gold sale at a premium 
price regardless of the ultimate destination of the gold. The Fund 
had been consulted four months ago by the South African 
Government with regard to the proposal to sell semi-processed 
gold at a premium and had then expressed its fear that the semi- 
processed gold in question would be largely diverted © 
hoarding or other monetary uses. The directors of the Fund fel 
that this would almost certainly be the consequence if the South 
African transaction was to be on a scale sufficient to ensure # 
appreciable profit to the gold producers. 

In these circumstances the Fund has expressed its view tha 
South Africa should not engage in the proposed plan unless it 
is satisfied and can convince the IMF that effective measutts 
have been taken to ensure that the gold sold under the plan wil 
in fact be used for bona fide and customary industrial, professi 
or artistic purposes. No answer has yet been received in Washing- 
ton to this note but it would certainly be surprising, in view ¢ 
the loan negotiations that are proceeding with the Export-Impot 
Bank, and of other similar discussions that are going on in order © 
raise loan money in the London market, if the South African 
authorities were to proceed with their se’ling campaign om 
the experimental 100,000 ounces have been placed. 
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Still no Swiss Agreement 


Instead of arranging for a third attempt to negotiate a new 
trade and payments agreement with the United Kingdom, the 
Swiss government has announced an adjournment of the talks 
sine die. The present agreement expires next month. It is unlikely 
that the Swiss authorities, any more than the British, would like 
to see a continuing deadlock, interfering with commercial relations 
between the two countries, for the sake of narrow but evidently 
important differences about the amount and character of the 
goods which Britain is to buy from Switzerland in 1949. Yet 
m view of the prolonged discussions which have ended in failure, 
the two sides may be forced into temporary arrangements until 
a new agreement can be reached. 

Tourism has not proved a stumbling block. It is believed that 
agreement had been reached on an allowance of £50 per traveller 


in the coming season, subject to the condition that the same 


allowance per head would be granted to British tourists visiting 
other countries. In the Swiss case a higher allowance per head 
would simply mean that fewer people could go, since the total 
amount to be spent by British tourists in Switzerland has been 
limited by agreement between the two countries. Should {£50 
prove to be the annual ration in 1949 for British holidaymakers 
abroad—in Switzerland and elsewhere—it is by no means certain 
that the whole allowance would be spent. From the exchange 
point of view, it would not matter—indeed it would be highly 
desirable-——if British tourists to France spent their full quota. But 
the demand for holidays abroad shows signs of subsiding some- 
what, and many travellers have never found it difficult to make 
both ends meet on £35. Against this a few additional people 
might be tempted to go who have preferred to travel in the sterling 
area since the allowance was cut from £75. 


x * * 


Japanese Competition in Pottery 


Although it will be years before manufacturers can make 
enough decorated pottery to satisfy the export markets, some 


members of the industry find the appearance of the first 
few Japanese decorated dinner services in Canada and 
the United States disquieting if mot indeed alarming. 


Japanese exports rose rapidly during 1948. In April $319,964 
worth of clay and clay products (mainly pottery) were 
exported from Japan ; by June the figure had risen to $647,648, 
and the total for the first six months of the year was $1,891,576. 
Export returns published by SCAP show that in September 
Japan exported 8,628 dinner sets to the United States at an 
fo.b. value of $12,942 and 1,482 sets to Canada valued at $2,371. 
Unfortunately the figures do not show the number of pieces in 
a set cr give any indication of their quality, but the very low 
average price of $1.50c a set plus 60 per cent for distribution 
costs suggest that these goods are not directed at the same market 
as high quality British exports. Prices of the British goods range 
between $43 and $140 a dozen plates. 

Mr Harold Wilson declared last week that the Government 
would take steps to prevent “ unfair competition ” without either 
defining it or indicating what the steps would be. But he did 
say that the Japanese Patent Office had been told to accept foreign 
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applications for registration of designs to give protection against 
prewar practice in Japan of copying designs and selling them 
as British products. 
_ British exports of pottery, which have risen from £2,000,000 
M 1935 to over £11,000,000 in 1948, are still insufficient to meet 
demand. Only a small quantity of undecorated pottery is 
exported, and the industry’s difficulties are chiefly concerned with 
finishing and decorating. Some of these troubles have been 
tased by improvements in the supply of lithographs and transfers 
the past few months, but there is still a serious shortage of 
ators. ‘Training takes between two and three years and 
are not enough trainees. In these circumstances there is no 
Present likelihood of decorated ware being made for the home 
et; any increase in output merely means a diversion of plain 
ware from the home market to be decorated for export. 


BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 
THIRD REPORT BY THE PRIOR LIEN BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 





THE FOLLOWING IS A CONDENSED VERSION OF A LONGER REPORT 
WHICH HAS BEEN SENT TO REGISTERED BONDHOLDERS. 


1. Amounts Involved.—At Ist January, 1949, the principal and interest arrears outstanding 
on Barcelona Traction’s Prior Lien Bonds totalled £4,880,924 and on the First Mortgage 
Bonds £2,176,112. There are also Peseta Bonds outstanding equivalent with interest 
arrears to approximately £1 million. The Company’s share capital is 1,798,854 Shares 
of no par value, compared with some £8 million of Bond indebtedness. Interest on the 
Prior Lien and First Mortgage Bonds has been in arrear since Ist June, 1936. 


2. Lack of Information.—After over 12. years’ default the Bondholders are entitled to 
receive full information concerning the present position and explanations as to how that 
position arose and proposals by the Company for settling its liabilities. The Committee 
addressed questions to the Company in May, 1948 and to the Canadian Receiver in October, 
1948, but no answers have yet been received. The Committee was officially appointed by 
the Prior Lien Bondholders and is also responsible for protecting a sterling investment 


which (excegm with the consent of the Treasury) can only be discharged by repayment 
in sterling. 


3. Plan of Compromise.—(a) In connection with a Plan of Compromise put forward in 
1945 the Directors stressed Spanish exchange difficulties and said that there was little or no 
prospect of the Company obtaining sterling to meet current interest or to make any payment 
on account of arrears ; they suggested that foreign exchange could only be obtained by 
eliminating the Prior Lien and First Mortgage Bonds. This suggestion was resented and 
in 1946 repudiated by the Spanish authorities who said that it would be improper to provide 
Sterling for repayment of capital if they felt unable to provide it to meet interest. 

(b) The Plan provided for the elimination of the Bonds partly by a cash payment in 
sterling and partly by the issue of some shares. The Prior Lien and First Mortgage 
Bondholders combined were invited to surrender over £2 million of interest arrears in 
exchange for 212,391 shares which represented only 11 per cent. of the equity and at the 
then market price were worth less than £650,000. The Plan did not disclose how the 
Company was going to raise nearly £34 million in sterling but it later appeared that £1 
million was to be provided by the associated company known as Chade. 

(c) The Chairman of the special meeting of shareholders held on 13th December, 1948 
said that the plan was aband ned because of the refusal of the Spanish authorities to permit 
the transfer from the subsidiary company Ebro of the pesetas required to redeem Barcelona 
Traction’s Peseta Bonds. But the Minister of Industry and Commerce indicated to the 
Spanish Cortes in December, 1946 that one of the main reasons fo~ refusing to sanction 
the Plan was the laige profit which would have apparently fallen to the promoters mainly 


| at the expense of the Bondholders. 


| 


- Bondholders. 


4. Provision of Exchange.—Barcelona Traction has consistently maintained that the sole 
reason for its difficulties is the refusal of the Spanish authorities to permit transfers of 
sterling to meet Bond interest. But the Company is incorporated outside Spain and whether 
OF not it obtains Spanish consent for remittances from Spain it is legally bound to pay its 
sterling bondholders from some source or other. 

When asked to approve the Plan of Compromise, the Spanish Government in 1946 
requested a full analysis of the cap'tal transactions of Ebro, so that it could be seen how 
much capital had been brought into Spain. Over two years have now passed without (so fat 
as the Committee is aware) any analysis having yet been delivered to the Spanish 
Authorities. The Committee has no evidence that Barcelona Traction or Ebro have at 
any time since 1945 made any application for consent to the transfer of sterling solely 
towards payment of Bond interest. 

It is remarkable that the Company, which claimed to be able to raise £3} million 


for the purposes of its Plan of Compromise should be unable to raise any sterling to meet 
even current payments of interest. 


5. The Spanish Bankruptcy.—The Chairman of the recent shareholders’ meeting criticised 
the Spanish Bankruptcy proceedings and indicated that the Canadian Receiver was now 
contesting the validity of the Spanish Bankruptcy in the interests of the Bondholders as 
a class. There are however three classes of Bonds, with different rights and pavable in 
different currencies. The Committee’s duty is exclusively to the Prior Lien Bondholders 
and neitier the Canadian Receiver, who has responsibilities to the Company as well as 
to the B »ndholders, nor the Canadian Trustee (who is Trustee both for the Prior Lien 
and First Mortgage Bonds) pretend to represent separately and solely the Prior Lien 
It will be remembered that at the Company's request a Special Judge was 
appointed to review the Spanish Bankruptcy proceedings. After legal advice the Commit- 
tee decided to appear as a party in these proceedings in order to safeguard the Prior Lien 
Bondholders. The Special Judge has rejected an application by the Company objecting 
to the Committee’s appearance. 


6. The Criminal Proceedings.—The Spanish Receiver discovered in 1948 in the files of 
Ebro (the principal operating company in Spain and a wholly owned subsidiary of Barcelona 
Traction) evidence which has led to two separate prosecutions which are still pending in 
Spain. The charges relate to the alleged irregular withdrawal of over 40 million pesetas 
between 1939 and 1948 and the alleged removal of large sums from Spain. As previously 
reported a preventive embargo for 410 million pesetas has been placed on the assets of 
Ebro as security for possible fines. The Chairman of the recent meeting made no mention 
of these prosecutions or of the embargo or of the nature of the defence to these charges. 


7. The Assets in Spain.—The Committee thinks it well to comment briefly upon certain 
observations made by the Chairman of the Meeting mentioned above regarding the 
assets in Spain. 

(a) He stated that the net assets of the Barcelona Traction Group were over 2,500 
million pesetas. No estimate, however, was given in the Plan of Compromise in 1945, 
when it was essential for the Bondholders to receive full information. 

(b) He said that two important new hydro-electric developments, which had been 
financed out of corporate funds, would increase the Company’s earnings in Spain In 
the absence of evidence to the contrary it would appear that these new developments were 
financed out of moneys due to the Bondholders in respect of unpaid interest. 

(c) He said that at the date of the Spanish bankruptcy Ebro had 160 million pesetas 
in cash which was more than sufficient to pay the whole of the arrears on the Bonds. 
But the mere statement of the cash balance is not sufficient ; the liquid assets and current 
liabilities of the Group must be compared, together with a forecast of capital commit- 
ments, before it can be seen to what extent cash balances might really be available towards 
interest arrears. The position is also of course affected by the embargo of 410 million 
pesetas. 


8. Conclusions.—(a) The Company, which in 1945 claimed to be able to raise £3) million 
for a Plan of Compromise, has subsequently declared itself unable to raise any sterling to 
pay even current bond interest, which, on the Prior Lien Bonds, amounts to approximately 
£175,000 per annum. 

(b) The bankruptcy proceedings in Spain, which have been contested by the Company, 
continue and the Committee is participating. 

(c) The criminal proceedings in Spain continue. 
appear that funds have been available outside Spain. 
on Ebro’s assets remains. 

(d) The Canadian Receiver has so far given no indication of his intentions except to 
contest the Spanish bankruptcy proceedings. 

(e) The Committee has failed to obtain answers to a number of important questions 
put to the Company and the Canadian Receiver. , vis, 

(f) The Committee is of the opinion that the affairs of the Company and its subsidiaries 
warrant a full and complete investigation. 


18th February, 1949. 


Copies of the full report are available on application to the Secretary of the Barcelona 
Traction Prior Lien Bondholders’ Committee, 18, Austin Friars, London, B.C.2. 


If the charges are proved, it would 
The embargo of 410 million pesetas 
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Information Please 


An Iron Curtain seems to have descended on the activities 
f the Anglo-American Productivity Council, a body which, on 
its British side has three joint secretaries and two joint public 
relations officers. There has been a preliminary announcement 
about the arrangements for sending teams of British workers to 
visit the United States, but no details have yet been given about 
the industries from which they will be selected. But this was in 
any case only one of the Council’s activities. What else is it 
doing ? A full programme was projected when the Council met 
in London last autumn and five committees, including that on 
“plant visits and exchange of technical information,” were 
appointed. One was to study the level of British productive 
capacity, another to examine the development of specialisation, 
a third to consider measurements of preductivity and a fourth to 
examine methods of imparting economic information in the work- 
shops. 

It may well be that these committees are not far enough 
advanced to report progress, and that something concrete may 
emerge when the Council holds its second meeting in America in 
March. But it is certainly proper to ask for more information 
about a subject which is of vital public interest. On questions 
concerning the Productivity Council, lips should not be sealed. 


* * * 


Standardising Television in Western Europe 

A first indication of progress towards a standard.sed European 
television transmission service was given when the Radio Industry 
Council announced recently that five firms, one Dutch and four 
British, had agreed to provide receiving equipment for a 625-line 
definition on a “ positive modulation” vision signal. It is a little 
confusing to find an agreement on receiving standards made for a 
European area in which no practical transmitt-ng arrangements 
exist, but evidently the manutacturers hold that a decision on 
suitable standards must come first. One firm has added to the 
contusion by disclaiming any part in the talks. 

France is the only Continental country with a television service 
actually in operation. Present French transmission is about the 
same as the British (which is 40§ lines), but is to be raised to 
819 lines as new transmitting equipment is installed. An experi- 
mental 625-line transmitter is used for development work in Hol- 
land, and there is another in this country for transmission on a 
cinema-sized screen. Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries 
are known to be interested in establishing a service; in Belgium 
discussions are proceeding on the form the service is to take. 

International exchange of programmes will mean a cheaper and 
better service than individual stations can provide. Exchange 
between services with different line definitions is technically 
possible, but the adjustment is costly and it would obviously be 
more satisfactory not to have to make it. Standardisation on the 
French definition of more than 800 lines is unlikely because of 
the increased cost both of transmission and of receiving equip- 
ment and the complications which may arise from the very wide 
waveband which such transmission needs. 

The choice of the 625-line definition standard represents a 
compromise between the French system and the British. The 
British manufacturers, in return, have gained their point in 
favour of “positive modulation.” The continental operators 
favoured the “negative modulation” vision signal used in the 
United States. As it is not possible to make receivers for positive 
and negative modulation on the same assembly line, British 
manufacturers with their production designed for a home service 
with positive modulation would have found it difficult to make 
receivers for export by mass methods. The difference in the 
number of lines involves only minor modifications in production. 

The agreement is between manufacturers only; no official 
statement has been made on the form of television transmission 
to be adopted in any of the countries concerned. But the firms 
clearly assume that their agreement would carry weight in discus- 
sions on transmission, and they expect to be doing business on 
that basis in about a year’s time. 


* * * 


Argentine Exchange Permits 


The ban on exchange allocations to Argentine importers and 
to those wishing to make financial transfers from Argentina has 
been slightly eased, though in general the position remains obscure 
and highly unsatisfactory. Last weekend the Central Bank issued 
three circulars on exchange regulations. The first was purely 
techn‘cal and substituted a new set of forms for those previously 
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in use. Another provided tor the revalidation of foreign exc 
permits already granted but unused when the recent plan was 
imposed. Revalidation will not be automatic even if the goody 
have already arrived in Argentine ports or are in transit to the 
Argentine. If exchange allocations in payment for such goods are 
not renewed under the new procedure, the goods in questioa 
will have to be re-exported, presumably at the cost of the foreign 
seller since he will be unable, under the new regulations, to claim 
redress from the importers in the Argentine. The third circular 
deals with imports of gcods now in Argentine ports or in trangit 
for which no prior exchange permit has been issued. In guch 
cases clearance certificates may be refused and the 

will have to be re-exported. If, however, the goods falj 
within the category of essentials and come from approved destina. 
tions, the necessary exchange allocation will be made, but subject 
to fines varying in amount from 30 to 50 per cent of the cif 
value of the goods and payable by thg importer. The effect of 
this fine will be to devalue the peso by 30 to §0 per cent ijn 
respect of these transactions. This procedure has naturally led to 
some expectation that when the new foreign exchange regime 
is published in all its detail it may involve some corresponding 
depreciation of the peso for certain categories of imports and 
remittances. 


Shorter Notes 


Despite earlier preliminary talks in Holland, the recent nego- 
tiations in Londen for a new trade agreement with the Nether- 
lands could not be concluded in the time at the disposal of the 
Dutch negotiators. The talks are due to be resumed in Holland 
next week. It would appear that the quantities of coal! and steel 
to be exchanged for produce from Holland remain to be deter- 
mined. But beyond the bare announcement of the adjournment 
the Board of Trade has offered no explanation of the rather 
unexpected delays. 

* 


The recent negotiations with Ceylon have led to an extension 
of the existing financial agreement by a further 6 months from 
January 1, 1949. In this period Ceylon will be able to transfer 
£1,750,000 from its Number 2 account. In 1948 Ceylon was 
given iacilities to draw on its sterling balances to the extent of 
£7,§00,000 of which {4,000,000 was made available for working 
balances. Despite a favourable trade balance with Britain, Ceylon 
requires these releases to cover invisible payments and its deficit 
with the rest of the sterling area. Cevylen in 1948 was a net 
contributor to the extent of £6,000,000 to the sterling area dollar 
pool. The first meeting of the Joint Consultative Committee has 
also been concluded in New Delhi. The allocation of scarce foods 
and raw materials was discussed in addition to questions affecting 
exchange contro! in India and the Indian balance of payments. 


* 


A Board of Trade Order removes on March rst the restriction 
on the manufacture and supply of woven cloth of wool or animal 
fibre. Specific Board of Trade authority will, therefore, no longer 
be needed to engage in cloth manufacture ; but the rationing of 
yarn, in itself an effective control, remains. 


* 


In conformity with the Companies Act, 1948, the annual 
statements of Baring Brothers and Erlangers Ltd. this year include 
for the first time a profit and loss account. The new Act permits 
the deduction of provisions and transfers to inner reserves before 
arriving at the published profit ; no useful comparison can there 
fore be made between capital employed and published profits, of 
between profits and dividends paid. The published profit of 
Baring Brothers, after deducting directors emoluments of £29,50 
is £75,873; the preference and ordinary dividends requife 
£75,625. Erlangers Ltd, on whose privately-held ordinary 
capital no dividend has been paid since before the war, shows 4 
profit, after provision for contingencies, of £65,781; the pf 
ference dividend requires £19,800. 


* 


The return to free closing which comes up for confirmation 
by the Stock Exchange Council on February 21st will, apart 
from transactions in gilt-edged stocks governed by Rule 97; be 
confined to dealings opened and closed in the same account, 
not for two accounts as originally suggested by the Council. 
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SOMPANY MEETINGS 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 


The annual general meeting of share- 
holders of the Midland Bank Limited, was 
held on the llth instant, at the head office, 
Poulury, London, E.C.2. The most Hon. 
The Marquess of Linlithgow (the chairman) 
presided. . 

Resolutions were passed for the adoption 
of the report of the directors and the 
audited statement of accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1948, and for 
the payment on February 14th of a dividend 
at the rate of 8 per cent. actual, less income 
tax, for the half-year ended December 3lst 
last. Sir Harold E. Yarrow. Bt., C.B.E., and 
Sir Thomas A. L. Brocklebank, Bt., were 
re-elected as directors, and Messrs. Whinney, 
Smith and Whinney as auditors. The pro- 
posed new articles of association were 
adopted. 

Sir Cassie Holden, Bt., moved and the 
Right Hon. Lord Blackford seconded a vote 
of thanks to the staff, which was responded 
to by Mr W. G. Edington, a chief general 
manager. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, proposed by Mr Cyril 
Baddeley and seconded by Mr Humphrey 
Whinney. 





UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED 


GREAT ACTIVITY AND EXPANSION 


The one hundred and eleventh annual 
general meeting of this Bank was held, in 
London, on the 16th instant. 

Mr Hugh D. Flower, the chairman, in the 
course Of his speech, said: The total of our 
balance sheet at £122,000.000 shows a further 
merease of about £17,000,000, and is an 
indication of a continued expansion of our 
business and of the trade of Australia and 
New Zealand, and of a further general in- 
crease in prices. On the habilities side the 
chief movement is in the deposits, bills pay- 
able, etc., which show a very satisfactory 
increase of some £13,000,000. 

Loans, advances and bills discounted have 

increased by the moderate amount of 
£3,200,000 We maintain close observance, 
in this important sphere, of the policy out- 
lined by the Commonwealth Bank in Aus- 
tralia and by the Reserve Bank in New Zea- 
land, designed in the main to restrain infla- 
uonary tendencies. There is little doubt that 
such tendencies do exist in Australia and in 
New Zealand. Our balance sheet, however, 
shows that the Bank’s position remains sound 
and liquid. Our business during the past 
year has shown great activity and expansion. 
The net profit of £245,032 must be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 
_ During the past year the Trading Banks 
in Australia have successfully contested the 
validity of the Commonwealth Government’s 
Banking Act, which was declared invalid by 
the Australian High Court in August last. 
The Commonwealth Government, however, 
has obtained leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council, and the case is set down for hearing 
im March next. I can assure you that we 
shall continue the struggle for our existence 
with all the means in our power. 

The report was adopted. 


NOTICES 
Oe ee 


Sales Manager to be in full charge of the department concerned with 
the sale of Industrial Motors. Please write, quoting Ref. 204, to Central 
Personnel Services, The English Electric Company, 24/30, Gillingham 


Street, London, S.W.1. 


DAPTABLE Business Man (42), with accountancy, secretarial and 


mana 


Dositi gerial experience seeks executive, administrative or secretarial 
ition. 


Write Box 48. 


L.M. (Oxon) Polish Law, B.Sc. (Econ) (Warsaw), 29, male, Pole, 
4 seeks any occupation in London. Write Box 52. 





RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS 
LIMITED 


PURCHASE TAX HANDICAP 


The forty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, in London. 

Mr Desmond Tuck (chairman and joint 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Experience has proved over 
and over again, in good times as well as in 
bad, that “we'll keep our Christmas Merry 
Sull” is a fundamental British trait with 
which no power on earth seems able to in- 
terfere. And with it follows automatically 
the interchange of Christmas Cards, which 
have become part and parcel of Christmas 
itself, in spite of tae hardy annual attempts 
of a handful of misguided and Scroogian 
cranks to belittle this established custom. 
Indeed, such is the popular appeal of greet- 
ing cards, which provide millions of people 
with a means of self-expression through ihe 
combination of artistic designs and appro- 
priate messages and greetings, that their use 
has extended far beyond the confines of 
Christmas itself. There have thus come into 
being what are known as Occasion Cards, 
and a valuable extension to the demand for 
greeting cards all the year round has, in 
consequence, developed. 


The volume of sales of all of these pro- 
ductions has, however, undoubtedly suffered 
by the imposition of purchase tax, somewhat 
aptly described by a critic as “that fiscal 
monstrosity.” Indeed, with a few minor 
exceptions, greeting cards are subject to 100 
per cent. purchase tax. The effect of this 
heavy taxation which has ultimately to be 
borne by the public, is not difficult to 
imagine. Mankind needs beauty and colour 
—that is undeniable. Mere utility can never 
satisfy the human mind. Wherever we go 
we find people of every kind endeavouring 
to introduce some little touch of the beauti- 
ful into their everyday surroundings and 
affairs. The time has long passed, in my 
judgment, for the lowering, or better still 
complete removal, of this unreasonable 
handicap on the free and unfettered use of 
art reproductions in all their forms. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Fortunately and wisely children’s books 
have, from the outset, been exempt from 
purchase tax, and their educative and re- 
creative value to the young generation 
appears to have been recognised. In this 
particular field we have been permitted to 
operate unhampered by taxation restrictions, 
and the result has been that Tuck’s books 
for boys and girls, available at reasonable 
prices, are popular favourites in the nursery 
and in the home. Incidentally, ‘Tuck’s 
Annual will make its reappearance after an 
enforced absence from the market since the 
war. 


Whilst the unique reputation we enjoy all 
the world over for quality and workmanship 
and our strict adherence to that high 
standard undoubtedly gives us an advantage, 
we are having to bear carefully in mind the 
price standards now prevailing in overseas 
markets as a result of new local com- 
petition. I am glad, however, to say we are 
gradually getting back into our own, with 
the exception of certain countries which 
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continue an embargo on imports for one 


reason or another, and cur export figures 
are increasing. 


Reverting now to the more immediate 
present, I am thankful to say that next 
month will see the decontrol of domestic 
made paper so far as we are concerned, 

With the changeover from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s market we have been directing our 
attention more and more to the necessity of 
intensifying the scope of our sales, and this 
with satisfactory results notwithstanding 
the contradictory policy of one government 
department which calls for more and more 
production whilst another restricts petrol 
allowances to travellng salesmen and 
hampers the sale of the goods produced, 


The report was adopted. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ninety-first ordinary general meeting 
of Lloyds Bank Limited was held, on the 
llth instant, at the head cffice, 71, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 

The notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report having been read, the chair- 
man, the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, D.L., said that he assumed that the 
report and accounts, which had been circu- 
lated, would be taken as read and that as his 
Statem ‘nt to members had also been circu- 
lated he did not propose to take up the time 
of the meeting by reading it. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the usual business transacted, and tribute 
was paid to the past services of the retiring 
directors: Sir Francis A. Beane, Mr J. 
Howard Fox, Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., 
and Major-General the Right Hon. Lord 
Hutchison of Montrose, P.C., K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, at the head 
office, Liverpool. The chairman, Mr A. 
Harold Bibby, D.S.O., D.L. presided and the 
notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors” report were read. 

Resolutions were passed adopting the 
report and accounts, re-electing the retiring 
directors and fixing the auditors’ remunera- 
tion. The motion increasing the directors’ 
fees was also approved. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman who, in acknowledging the 
motion, paid tribute to the general manage- 
ment and the staff. 

The chief general manager, Mr, James 
McKendrick, suitably replied. 


EADING INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION has attractive openings 
4 for qualified accountants, single men 25-30, willing to travel over- 


Box 67. 


priate post.—Box 56. 


Salary £600 to £1,000, 


plus allowances, according to position and 
territory.’ All replies will be treatei in the strictest confidence,— 


OREIGN Service Officer retired, active, administrative experience, 
| seeks employment suitable position trust.—-Bbox 65. 


3 \DUCATED cultured Englishman widely experienced in English and 


| 
'NHE English Electric Company invites applications for the post of | seas as required. Excellent prospects for industrial accounting career. 
; 4 5 is niectr any Ss ¢ s 
| 
} 
! 
Paws ; 1 
| American sales and advertising methods seeks change to appro- 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—A final divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. ($1.25) has been declared 
by Canadian Pacific Railway for 1948, making 
a total of 5 per cent. for the year. The pay- 
ment is derived entirely from receipts from 
non-rail operations. Net earnings from rail 
operations were insufficient for the payment 
of any dividend 

Linen Thread.—The consolidated net 
profit after taxation of Linen Thread for the 
year to September 30, 1948, declined from 
£557,081 to £484,745. Some £300,744 has 
been retained by subsidiaries compared with 
£369,845 in 1946-7, leaving the declared 
profit of the parent company £184,011 against 
£207,236. The year’s distribution is un- 
changed at 124 per cent. 

Southalis (Birmingham).—The  pre- 
liminary statement of Southalls (Birming- 
ham) for 1948 reveals a decline in trading 
profit from £304,528 to £287,528. Net profit 
after taxation was £116,501 (£117,197). 
Total dividend amounts to 32} per cent. 
(same). 


Manchester Ship Canal.—The dividend 
on the ordinary capital of Manchester Ship 
Canal has been increased from 2 per cent. 
to 24 per cent. in 1948. Net revenue is up 
from £292,584 to £331,956 

Borax Consolidated.—The trading profit 
of Borax Consolidated declined from 
£1,159,287 to £1,037,785 in the year to 
September 30, 1948. Net profit after taxa- 
tion is also lower at £207,597 compared with 
£402,104. The dividend and bonus have 
been maintained making a total payment of 
125 per cent. for the year. 


Fremlins.—A conditional agreement has 
been concluded for the merger of Fremlins 
and George Beer and Rigden. 


imperial Tobacco.—The final dividend 
of Imperial Tobacco has been reduced from 
194 per cent. to 18} per cent. making a 
total for the year to October 31, 1948, of 32 
per cent. against 33 per cent. for 1946-7. 
Trading profit of the parent company has 
declined from £13,347,143 to £13,249,854 
but net profit after taxation has increased 
from £7,819,610 to £8,120,568. The appro- 
priation to general reserve has been doubled 


at £1,000,000 and £40,758 has been added 
to carry forward bringing it up to £2,338,694. 


Finiay and Co.—The trading profit of 
Finlay and Co. has declined from £328,892 
to £253,906 in the year to September 39, 
1948. Stocks have been reduced from 
£691,516 to £393,664 ; cash and tax reserve 
certificates are up from (£584,131 to 
£1,327,302. 

Meux's Brewery.—The final dividend of 
Meux’s Brewery has been reduced from 8} 
per cent. to 6} per cent making a total pay- 
ment for the year to December 31, 1948, of 
10 per cent. against 12 per cent. in 1947. No 
profit figures have yet been announced. 

Harrods.—The net profit after taxation of 
Harrods for the year to January 31, 1949, 
was £479,139 compared with £470,260 in 
1947-8. The total payment for the year of 20 
per cent. is unchanged. 


iford.—Net prof after taxation £549,374 
(£413,182) and £200,000 (nul) reserve for re- 
placement of fixed assets of Ilford, photo- 
graphic material manufacturers, in the year to 
October 31, 1948, was £304,710 against 
£277,279 in 1946-7. 


Capital Issues 


PUBLIC ISSUES 


New Zealand Covernment.—L ists opened 
and closed on Friday, February 18 for cash 
subscriptions to £7,000,000 in New Zealand 
Government 3 per cent. stock, 1973-77 issued 
at par. Holders of New Zealand Government 
inscribed 35 per cent. stock, 1949-54, in 
exchange for which the new stock is being 
offered, can apply for the new stock by way 
of conversion until February 28th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


W. and R. Wallace InduStries.—Placing 
of 150,000 redeemable cumulative 5} per cent. 
£1 preference shares at 21s. 10$d. per share. 
Capital, £250,000, £150,000 of preference 
shares to be placed and £100,000 in 4s. 
ordinary shares. Profit after depreciation but 
before taxation and directors emoluments for 
years to June 30, 1939, £28,441; 1947, 
£93,834 ; 1948, £96,315. Assets as at June 
30, 1948: Fixed assets, £354,100; total 
current assets, £340,760 ; net current assets, 
£132,188. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Patons and Baldwins.—Approval hag 
been obtained from the Capital Issues Com. 
mittee to raise £6,000,000, in equal Propor- 
tions, from a public issue of 3,000,000 4 
cent cumulative redeemable £1 preference 
shares and an offer of 721,404 £1 ordi 
shares to existing ordinary shareholders, The 
proceeds of the issue would be applied to 
repay short-term indebtedness and provide 
the balance of the money required to com. 
plete the new factory at Darlington. It js 
proposed to increase the authorised capital 
to £7,000,000, subject to shareholder’ 
approval. 

Ciliett Bros. Discount.—Ordinary share. 
holders registered on March 7th are to be 
offered £250,000 £1 ordinary shares at 54, 
per share in the proportion of one new share 
for every £2 of ordinary stock held. 

OTHER ISSUES 

Airlines 3 per cent. Loans.—British 
European Airways has issued at par 
£6,000,000 3 per cent. guaranteed stock 
1980-83 and British Scuth American Air 
ways £3,500,000 of stock on the same terms 
to the National Debt Commissioners to 
repay bank indebtedness. 


New Issue Prices 








Issvie Price, 

Name | Price Feb. 16, 

(a} 149 

Australia, 3%, 1972-74........000- 100 100§—101 
Austin Motors, new (10/- paid)..... 25 16 /14—16/ 
British Guiana, 3°, 1975-80....... 100 1024 —102 

Broadcast Relay, Deb. ........00. 190 3-37 
bachonsn. 6% Piel. .. civincncees 32/0* 32/14—32/6 
Calor Gas (Holdings), 5/-.........-. 20/6" 19/9—-20/3 
Elkington, *A” Ord. <.. 6 sieie bie 24,/0* 22/0~-23 
De. O% Cum. Fik,. cs senate 24,0" 23/0-—24A 
Do. 4)% Unsec Notes, *54°54-68 1 04* 1ol1—102 
Hector Whaling, Pfd 26/0 25/0—25/6 
Keat, G., 10/- 14/0 15/0—-15/ 
Do. 4) , 20/0 21/6—21/9 
Melias & Pritchard, 4/- 7/0 15/6—16/0 
Do. BO% let Peek 2005 wees es 23/0 24/14—24/% 
Spurling Motor Bodies ..........- 20/9 22/0-—22/6 
SR BO a eee er eee 1044—105} 
stanisy Lasings, 2)- .crccesccusss 5/6 5/0—5/3 
EO. Re ee ERE a didabecsdoctey 21/6 20/6-21/0 
OES WEF. 5 rds woke Shad » 6005 ... | 15/9" 18/44—-18/9 
SRE el, np ciaicndh's nes sds | 22/0a 23/44—25/6 
GE ioe cn ntissenss on 32/9* 34/0—35/0 
Do.” GS, Cam. Pref. os. 6 56..%% 21/74* 21/9—22/5 
Western Reols .iiiscoetiases oboe 22/6 1/4 $-1/10} 
pm 


(a) To public. * Placing. { Introduction. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Imperial Tobacco ; F. W. Woolworth; Hadfields; Illingworth Morris; Boulton and Paul. 


+ ‘ Net SL 
Prices, | \ Price, | Price, | Yield | Gross | Prices, a 
Year 1949 7 iy rrice, ice, J eid, } Yield j Yea 1943 | Last Two } j Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Name ot Security || Feb. 9, |Feb. 16,, Feb. 16, | “ea r is | Dividends ’ ; _ arg 
on Feb. 16 J Feb. Feb ividends Name of Securit | Feb. 9, | Feb. 16,| Feb. 16, 
Jon. 1 to Feb. 1 2000 |} a00e 1) 2900 | Jam LtoFeb. 16) - 149’ | 199 "| 18 


High | Low 






















(n) “High [1 


























ee il 


{c) 





iH | |% & dad, | { s. d. [ 
100% =| 100 War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51, 100} 100% 0 0 5} 5 3e } o f @ | Other its Ht } sa 
jot 100 Exchequer Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 1950, 100% 100§ 10 9 O|1 410 1054 | 103% |! (dy (a) | Australia se loss ed 2 ah | 305 | 105 ‘s he 
1024 | 102 || War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53. } 102% { 102) 10 6 10 | 1 8 Te 1024 10l4 (a) (d) Birmingham 23% 1955-57 I 101 | 102 210 oi 
103p, | 102f | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54. /102fxd) 1024xd) 010 7) 112 Ge) 5 5% | 50 ¢| 50 cliAngio-American Corp. 10/-.| 5% | 5&|4 90 
103¢# | 1034 ||War Loan 3}% (after Dec. 1, 1952), 105# | 103f |01910/212 7 9 ot] 6) telaicweccon i Sh) Pl saea 
103) | 102% |War Bonds 2)% Aug. 15, 1954-56.|| 102¢xd 102 | 017 1]119 36] 80/3| 78/5}, 10 6| 5 @|\ Assoc. Electrical, Ord.fi...| 79/6 | 78/6 | 3165 
103 | 1024 ||Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57... |) 103¥e | 103 [1 2 1/2 7 OF) 82/3) 97/10§) 15 ¢| 15 ¢|Assoc-Port.Cem.,Ord. Stk fi, 79/6 | 79/- | 3152 
1054 | 1044 National Def, 3% July 15, 1954-56) 105, | 1054 |1 2120/2 8 5/] 33/104| 31/14" 40Qc| 40 clAustinMotor "A’Ord Stes, sae | 31/3 [6 89 
1064 | 1054 ||War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59....| 1064 | 106% {1 2 1/2 9 31) g1/-| 77/-| 16! 7 a| Barclays Bank, Ord."B’ f1., 80/- | 78/- |300 
104# | 1034 ||Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65| 103§xd} 103 | 1 8 6| 215 0/| 181/9| 173/6 | 412}@| #125 | Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £ “i | 174/-xd) 211 6 
1024 | 101g | Funding 24% April 15, 1986-61 | ooh | looe 11 4 0/2 7 01] sq) Sa aate | iat Bess Ratcliff, Ord. £1....../| 181/6 | 174/-xd, 18 8 
70 ” . ered v ‘ ' iti 9) 7 | | 
1044 | 104” {Funding 3¢/°April 15, 1959-69.....|| 104% | 1048 11 8 5/215 5/| 389] 377) 2 Sb leritish Oxygen, Ord. {1..-- Sb | oh 1a 6 
114# | 114 |\Punding 4°; May 1, 1960-90...... | 114 | 114% 1017 8/212 lel 30/-| aby | ante Fa gs PR ot TE BS 
AM | Hip (acre: Boo SA. bese mrtg 18 B12 He ei] | | tel feito Oa pis) Be | Ss 1 
: | jpavings % May 1, -67) } } l/ 7/~-17 ‘ > ; repras ots on As. 1 

1164 | 114% ||Victory Bonds 4% Sept, 1, 1920-76/115axdi isixd 1 2 8/215 1°] gavayl agrb ll “7 61 73 gi Punlon Rubber, Ord. 1... 75/- | 74 ron 
| Say 0) 4 | i d Y mp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1 46/- 45/9 
103% | 101% /Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75, 102¢xd' 102% | 111 0 217 8! 6% | 5% { 13ia | 18}5 | Imperiai Tobacco, f1 i 6x | 6xd | 5 68 
L09## | 1094 |\Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1967)....|| 1094 | 109% 0 18 7/213 Of} 47/3| 42/9] 10 €, 10 ¢\Lancs. Cotton, Ord Stk fi, 44/6 | 43/- , 4159 
WOT | 1064, \Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961), 107 | 107TH | 1 611,218 6f] 51/6 | 46/6, 20 a 10 ¢ | Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1... 48/3 | 47/6 1443 
8ik | «79 \Treas. Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1, 1975)!} 80% | 80§ (114 413 2 9f 61/6 53/6 || 10 oa 10 a) London B k. Or i aay} “exd\ 56/3 | Sib l 
100 | 98% (Treas. Stk. 39% (after Apr. 5, 1966). | 99 | 113 5/3 0 10] 53/6] 50/6|| 3iym| The|P'chin I'nson’Ord Ste 10, S19 Sl/- | $38 
102 i$ | 100 'Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96../ 102§ | 102) | 1 11 11/218 11/] 52/3 50/10! 12°¢! 12 @ P. & O., Det. Stk. 1... 51/- ee’ 
i ah [Console 24%, - ae ea fe | i } 234 0/5 1 1075 So | SIE itT4ye $775 ¢ | Pru ntial; ‘A’ {1....5...4 38 | 3 {2 4 
02% | 101} |\Brit. Klee. 36 Gtd. Mar. 25, 1974-77) 101 | 101jp | 211 7/218 51) 74/9] Clap) Tobe) Tete SEMA Lloyds, Def, C1.) 81/3) 86/108 9 tay 
Ol » | / +t) t2ha; 5 Shell” Transpt.,Ord.Stk.£1 71/10} = 70/ 
101# | 100, Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88) 101 101; | 112 4/219 3 6H | 66 || 12ba! 1246) Tube Invst., O 4. Stk. 1 6a o% 3 16 0 
1038 | 102 Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd, April 1, 1968-73, 103 110 8 21710! 87/- , 81/6 i] 11} 6) ae Turcer & Newall Ord ef a oat ! 84/- 3u5 

mption yields on stocks optionally or finally ‘ within the next five year 83/9 | 80/9 || 6} § } orth (F.% ed &/.! >, | ~ |e ot 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redenaiion | Y j » Br: | Weslwerth F.¥.), Dad % 62/9 " 


yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or jess will be repaid 
at the latest date (marked ‘'). (m) Net yields are calculated after allowing (o: tax at 
Ss. um the { (f) Flat yield) * Assumed average life 15 years 6 mouths, 


(a) luterim. (6) Final. 
redemption date. (ij) To 
1 Free of tax, 


‘ 
| 


(c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (¢) To earliest 
latest redemption date. (m) 15 months Yield basis 25%. 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 12, 1949, 
total ordinary revenue was £120,419,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £40,376,000 
and issues to sinking funds £310,000. Thus, 
induding sinking fund allocations of 
(14,069,000, the surplus accrued since April 
jst is {804,101,000 against £741,479, 000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY ANO SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 











Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 


Esti- laa 
April { April 

ee... | see i | 1 Week | Week 

1948-4 = ended | ended 

ps Fe b. Feb. | Feb. 

i a 14,.j 12, 

rode 1949 }1948 | 1949 












REVENUE 

income Tax. . 04 939, 70 1039452 61,151 70,937 
Surtax ... @ 67,555 71,15 6,500 5,600 
Estate, etc., Dut 000 146.279 153,054 3,000 2,900 
Staiegs....+ + | 47,080 48,569 1,400 900 
Profits Tax .... 30,070: 169,240 . 600, 4,400 
EPT.. s 224,968 73,708 6,200 ... 

Other Inlaz nd Ret 465 54 85 150 
SpecialContnibutna m 70, 50K sii 3,150 


Tead tnlend Rev 11456017 1626209 78,936. 88,037 


0} 690,257 718, 304 19,72 21 20,927 
550 565,300, 670,30 11,900, 16,000 


Customs. . 
Excise « 


Total Customs 


Excise ..... 501255557 1388604 31, €2] 30,927 


i 
Wotor Duties.....| 50,00 47,885. 51,278 489, 818 
Surplus War Stores 102,000) 166,303 an 149, 296 
Surplus Receipts 
from Trading 57,00 91,261) 28,564 ... 
P.O.(Net Receipt ss BOS aes 1,900 
Wireless Licences 11,006 9,240; 9675 ... 
Crown Lands... . 1,00¢ | 
Receipts fror 880 s1G ... = 
Sundry Loans 14,000) 22,991 15,26@ 1,133 92 


Miscell. Receipts... 68,000 at, 786 120,658 4,006 249 


Total Ord. Rev.. 376530 3261550 3337026) 18234 120419 





SeLr-BALANCING 
Post Office... . . 150,204 122,700 133,990. 2,100; 4,500 
Income Tax « i 

E.P.T, Refuncs 16,00Q@ 20,340 1586 805 21 

















ee 431500 34( 45 590 347860 41211 39125180 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 
Expendit } bese ‘April | April | 
mw \194a-4q tf | Week| Week 
= to | to fended | ended 
| Feb. ; Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
| i a4, 5 F 22, 
| 1948 | 1949 











RDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt ... 
Payments to N. 
freland. , 26, 00% 

Other Cons. Fund 
Services...... 8,00 


19,017, 23,651 
6,917; 6,942 





Total ....... .. 534,000 4: 


ite 52,761 n18,008 
Supply Services .. 24426572 . 






Total Ord. ase 2976657 ate 518855 Finsae« 40,376 
Staking Funds... . . : ti 14,0¢ 310 





StLF-BALANCIN ; a 
rest Office. ...... | 150,200) 122,700! 133,990 2,100) 4,500 
{neome Tax on 
BPT. Refunds 16,00¢ 20,340 7,58€1 805} 261 
Total cos... 3142857 2649565 ane ae 434 ‘45,447 








After decreasing Exchec 
asin g quer balances by {669,580 to 
{3.546,282, the other operations for the week decreased 
ess National Debt by {57,821,468 to £25,285 million. 


, NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
and Settlement ( Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921. 770 
ustry Nationalisation Act, 1946, sec. 28(2) 8,776 


_ 9,546 
- NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
a and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 
pee NO oT, 400 
Dit 5i sate. 1cbibanits usenet 318 
lene Trade Guarantees Act, a sec 4(1).. 29 
a Dt bities Loans Act, 1945 Sth bcaode wire 3, 
Gv € atmhage > War Damage Commission........ 3,000 
ae morales Funds, 205.65. was « ARS 25,000 
* Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits . __ 379 
$2,126 





CHANGES IN DEBT ¢ thousand) 

Net Receipts 
Treasury Bills .... 2,381 
Nat. Savings Certs. 600 


Net ReeayMENTS 
3% Def. Bonds... . 473 
23% Ter. Annuities 1,493 


23°, Def. Bonds. , 580 Tax Reserve Certs. 18,921 
Other Debt :— Treasury Deposits. 85,000 
Internal........ 17,574 | 
Exiernal 165 
Ways & Means Ad- 
WOE scsvcies 26,765 
48,065 | 105,887 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millions 






















f 
| 
freasury ' Means 
Quin su: Total 
Date Bills 1 Advances De Float- 
3 \ , Bank | posits meg 
Pubhe | oi by Debt 
Tender} Tap | Depts.| Eng- | Banks 
' fand 


oan 
Feb 14} 216)-v | 2307 















Nov. 6} 2250-0) 2594- 


3 

» : nad 6564-5 

w» 134§2250-0) 2402-5! 278- 5- 01 6355-2 
w» 2012250-01 2414-74 272- 1-0 5} 6368-8 
wo 29452250 -( | 2385-5} 283- 7C 357-5 





Dec. 442250- 


390-3} 29 . 
» 11/2250: if 283-7 | 17-8 
| 


-ono 
~ 
= 
> 
~~ 

n 
nO 
tn 
’ £ 
& 
oreo 


« 28642250-01 2341-6} 29 15-5 1505-0} 0406 
ae. 4579-1 265 iat . 
1949 


} 
jan. 8{ 2240-0} 2272-0 
» 15}2220-0} 2190-4 
» 22]2210-0/ 2288-2 
» 29}2210-0} 2160-5 


3 
o 
” 
Hn 
pabons € 
oe) 3 
o 
ownw 


1310-0} 6048- 


2197-0 
, 2199 4 






2210 
2%2z1)- 






595] 


5895 


> 


TREASURY BILLS 


(4 milhom 



















— 
Amount Average Cent 
Date ot Rate A llotted 
hes CO  Allot ae 
Foe ) [Appl ied ment 
ttered iA lotted = Min 
° Rate 

















170-0 240-2 i70-0 10 9-92 67 
Nov. 12 | 170-0 272-9 | 170-0 10 1-97 53 
» 19 | 170-0 | 274-1 | 170-¢ 10 1-89 52 
» 26 | 170-0 | 275-8 | 170-0} 10 4-35 43 
Dec. 3 | 170-0 | 320-# | 170-0} 10 3-% 51 
» 10 | 170-0 | W8-1 | 170-0] 10 3-83 38 
ee 170-0 | 271-4 | 170-0 10 4-39 52 
» 24 1170-0! 280-6] 170-0] 10 4-02 47 
y» 31 § 170-0 | 263-9 | 170-0 | 10 4-83 58 

1949 
Jan. 7 | 170-0 262-6 | 170-¢ 10 4: 96 
wo» 44 | 170-0 | 251-4 | 170- 10 4-68 57 
» 2) | 170-0 | 257-7 170+u 10 4-87 60 
» 28 | 170-0 | 270-6} 170-0 10 §*59 51 

| 

Feb. 4 | 170-0 287-0 | 170 0 10 5°43 45 
» 11 7 170-0 | 258 3] itu-0} 10 6-15 59 





enc reese ee SS 
On February llth, applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Wednesday. Thursday, Friday and Saturday were 
accepted as to about 59 per cent of the amount applied 
for at {99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be paid 
on Tuesday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above - in 
full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are be 
offered for February 18th. For the week ended Febru ary 
19th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
amount of £70 million (maximum) viz. £30 million at 





5 months and {40 million at 6 months. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 






Week Ended 


Feb. 7, | Feb. 5, 
1948 1949 






















Savings Certificates :-- 








Receiptsieii is icivas. de i , 97,700 

Repayments ..........-. | 1,000 2,000 | 106,900 

Net Savings .i.seseeee<:s | 4,250 9,200 
Defence Bonds :-— i 






Receipts. :. 240 cbevteds 1,220 850 | 34,120 
Repayments ......-+0++- 884 821 | 46,017 
Net Savings ....<06-%.-.> 336 | 29 Dr 5,897 
P.O. and Trustee Savings -—————|———— —--— 
Banks :— 
PROCCIONS. >. Baca ctee ss -3 
Repayments ........... 17,566 | 14,871 |557,412 
11,077 | 10,655 {531,801 
Net Savings ............ wees a 
6,489 4,216 25,611 
Total Net Savings..... —— — 


il, 075 "5,145 
180 360 


10, 514 
19,148 


102,993 


Interest on certificates rep aid 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...... 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


February 16, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ f£ 
Notes Issued:- 'Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1228,537,278 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,290,556 
partment ., 71,710,555 Other Secs... .. 683,644 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 10,700 
{Amt. of Fid.——————— 
BNO 5-5: en 1300,000,000 
, Geld Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
| os. Snape. sc. 247,833 
1300,247,833 | 1300,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 298,613,941 
Gs ou caae 3,827,558 | Other Sees.:~ 61,453,621 
Public Deps 28,978,438 | Discounts and 
Public Auk? © 11,873,297 Advances... 86,855,411 
HM. Treas. Securities.... 24,598,210 
Special Acet. 17,605,141 | 
Other Deps.:- 388,187,458 | Notes........ 71,710,555 
Bankers. .... 299,517,859 Coim...seees ‘ 3,768,327 
Other Accts... 88,469,599 
435,546,454 435,546,454 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
ot National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ million) 


ssue Dept. :— 
Notes in circulation... .. 
Notes in banking depart- 


CUR 6 ees taeunnes 73-1) 70-1) 71-7 
Government debt and { | 
SON Be 1299- 3}1299-2/1299-3 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-8 0-7 
SMOMES Nuc pao tereOkores 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine ox... 172/3| 172/3) 172/ 


Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 


Public Accounts ........ 9-4, 14-8 11-4 
Treasury Special Account 8-4 25-9 17-6 
“ree on EE eS 298-8 296-2) 299-5 
OtheS 5 i i605 heed dae 90-1} 85-8 88-7 
ROU es 05240 > dees ot bd 406-7) 422-7 417-2 
Securities -—- 
Government............ 290-5; 310-5 298-6 
Discounts, etc......... 29-0: 28-5 39 
CH ois ses 253 28°6' 28-1: 24-6 
Toth. << cau di cues 548-1) 367-1 360-1 
Banking dept. res.. 77-0: 73-9 75-5 
% % ‘A 
* Proportion "ss .0654...% 18-9 17-4) 18-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from fl, 350 million. to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tre Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES 







1927 = 100 


Other foods. ......... 138-5 | 138-8 | 138-8 
Textiles ........ ies 162-7 | 187-9* | 187-3 
MON 5.5 wdcinis «HK 243-6 | 269°7 | 269-7 
Miscellaneous .......... 156-3. |} 153-5 | 1633 


1585" ' 166-7* 166-3 


1018 100%... « visxies ics 217-8 229-4 | 228-8 


evised, 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s Official buving price for gold 


remained at 172s. 3d, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash were as follows -— 
| 






SILveR Go.p 
1949 ti es hed Aa) oe 
London |New York) Bombay Bombay 
ounce’ ‘per ounce \pet 100 tolaq per tola 





ls 5 » e be a. 
Feb. 10.. 423 | 70 185 12 | 117 4 
By. 424 | 70} 186 4 $117 «6 
” 12:. | Markets Closed | 186 44 117 4 
* se eo 1 72 1833 41 7 
as es ie wee: eee ee 
~ et Sk LB et we eee 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—A final divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. ($1.25) has been declared 
by Canadian Pacific Railway for 1948, making 
a total of 5 per cent. for the year. The pay- 
ment is derived entirely from receipts from 
non-rail operations, Net earnings from rail 
operations were insufficient for the payment 
of any dividend 

Linen Thread.—The consolidated net 
profit after taxation of Linen Thread for the 
year to September 30, 1948, declined from 
£557,081 to £484,745. Some £300,744 has 
been retained by subsidiaries compared with 
£369,845 in 1946-7, leaving the declared 
profit of the parent company £184,011 against 
£207,236. “he year’s distribuuon is un- 
changed at 124 per cent. 

Southalis (Birmingham).—The  pre- 
liminary statement of Southalls (Birming- 
ham) for 1948 reveals a decline in trading 
profit from £304,528 to £287,528. Net profit 


after taxation was £116,501 (£117,197). 
Total dividend amounts to 325 per cent. 
(same). 


Manchester Ship Canal.—The dividend 
on the ordinary capital of Manchester Ship 
Canal has been increased from 2 per cent. 
to 24 per cent. in 1948. Net revenue is up 
from £292,584 to £331,956 

Borax Consolidated.—The trading profit 
of Borax Consolidated declined from 
£1,159,287 to £1,037,785 in the year to 
September 30, 1948. Net profir after taxa- 
tion is also lower at £207,597 compared with 
£402,104. The dividend and bonus have 
been maintained making a total payment of 
124 per cent. for the year. 

Fremlins.—A conditional agreement has 
been concluded for the merger of Fremlins 
and George Beer and Rigden. 


imperial Tobacco.—The final dividend 
of Imperial Tobacco has been reduced from 
194 per cent. to 18} per cent. making a 
total for the year to October 31, 1948, of 32 
per cent. against 33 per cent. for 1946-7. 
Trading profit of the parent company has 
declined from £13,347,143 to £13,249,854 
but net profit after taxation has increased 
from £7,819,610 to £8,120,568. The appro- 
priation to general reserve has been doubled 





at £1,000,000 and £40,758 has been added 
to carry forward bringing it up to £2,338,694. 


Finlay and Co.—The trading profit of 
Finlay and Co, has declined from £328,892 
to £253,906 in the year to September 39, 
1948. Stocks have been reduced from 
£691,516 to £393,664; cash and tax reserve 
certificates are up from £584,131 to 
£1,327,302. 


Meux's Brewery.—The final dividend of 
Meux’s Brewery has been reduced from 8} 
per cent. to 6} per cent making a total pay- 
ment for the year to December 31, 1948, of 
10 per cent. against 12 per cent. in 1947. No 
profit figures have yet been announced. 

Harrods.—The net profit after taxation of 
Harrods for the year to January 31, 1949, 
was £479,139 compared with £470,260 in 
1947-8. The total payment for the year of 20 
per cent. is unchanged. 

ford.—Net prof: after taxation £549,374 
(£413,182) and £200,000 (nil) reserve for re- 
placement of fixed assets of Ilford, photo- 
graphic material manufacturers, in the year to 
October 31, 1948, was £304,710 against 
£277,279 in 1946-7. 


Capital Issues 
PUBLIC ISSUES 


New Zealand Covernment.—L ists opened 
and closed on Friday, February 18 for cash 
subscriptions to £7,000,000 in New Zealand 
Government 3 per cent. stock, 1973-77 issued 
at par. Holders of New Zealand Government 
inscribed 34 per cent. stock, 1949-54, in 
exchange for which the new stock is being 
offered, can apply for the new stock by way 
of conversion until February 28th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


W. and R. Wallace industries.—Placing 
of 150,000 redeemable cumulative 5} per cent. 
£1 preference shares at 21s. 10$d. per share. 
Capital, £250,000, £150,000 of preference 
shares to be placed and £100,000 in 4s. 
ordinary shares. Profit after depreciation but 
before taxation and directors emoluments for 
years to June 30, 1939, £28,441; 1947, 
£93,834; 1948, £96,315. Assets as at June 
30, 1948: Fixed assets, £354,100; total 
current assets, £340,760 ; net current assets, 
£132,188. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Patons and Baldwins.—Approval hay 
been obtained from the Capital Issues Com. 
mittee to raise £6,000,000, in equal Propor- 
tions, from a public issue of 3,000,000 4 
cent cumulative redeemable £1 preference 
shares and an offer of 721,404 £1 ordinary 
shares to existing ordinary sharcholders, The 
proceeds of the issue would be applied to 
repay short-term indebtedness and provide 
the balance of the money required to com. 
plete the new factory at Darlington. Ir js 
proposed to increase the authorised eo 


to £7,000,000, 
approval. 


subject to 


shareholdery’ 


Cillett Bros. Discount.—Ordinary share. 
holders registered on March 7th are to be 
offered £250,000 £1 ordinary shares at 54s, 
per share in the proportion of one new share 
for every £2 of ordinary stock held. 

OTHER ISSUES 
Loans.—British 


Airlines 3 per cent. 
European Airways has 
£6,900,000 3 per cent. 
1980-83 and British Scuth 


issued at par 
guaranteed stock 


American Air. 


ways £3,500,000 of stock on the same terms 


to the National Debt 
repay bank indebtedness. 


Commissioners to 


New Issue Prices 


Name 
Australia, 3% 1972°36.4 4 c.sseced 
Austin t new (10/- paid) 
British Guiana, 3”, 1975-80... 
Broadcast Rela Deb. . 
Buchanan, 6 Pan. shee beneae 
Calor Gas Holdings), 5/- Svecde 
preteen, MAM Oed..... . #4 tials «car 
Be. B% Com. Fa. coerce hs 
Do. 44°), Unsec. Notes, °54°54-68 
Hector Whaling, Pfed......... isa 
Mont 45., B0f- vince. cavcdvcdoses 
Do Se Ue chnh dete’ 
Melias & Pritchard, 4@/- ..... 
Do. 5$% Ist Pref. ..... 
Sp irling Motor Bodies ........++- 
S. Staffs. Water, Deb. .2.0-. 0000. 
Stanley Linings, 2/- ...cceseseesse 
EO. “GOH FRG. .cccctceviosece 
mmeneNG TE ods onds cheds dhes 
Day, Gh% Pref. cvivccede see ve 
oe ES 5 dn 45 okGon6nebeun 
Do. 44% Cum. Pref. .......... 
Western Heels 5 ik ives cderes oi 
(4) lo public, * Pla 1th. 


Isstie 
Price 


2 


(a) 149 


5/6 5 
91/6 20/6- 
159° 18/44—18/% 
54 /0—35/0 
21/9-—22/3 
1/44 1/10} 


pam 


¢ Introduction, 


22; 0a 
32 9° 
1/74" 
22/6 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Imperial Tobacco ; F. W. Woolworth; Hadfields ; IMingworth Morris ; Boulton and Paul, 


{ ii | N a 








wet 
Prices, || Price, | Price, | Yield Gross Prices, | . 
Year 1949 . ‘ i Reb. 9. IF &| teh 1 | . Yield, Year 1949 | Lest Two 
lan. 1 to Feb. 16 Name ot Security } > ' ry et Feb 16, Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 Dividends 
’ Low Ml (nt) oe High | Low (a) (b) (c) 

















j (4 & Gd, 
3003 { 100) War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51; 100) | 100% | 0 0 § | 5 3e H om | 
19h | 100 Exchequer Bonds 13% Feb. 15, 1950, 100% | 1006 | 0 9 0} 1 410 | 105) | 1039 | @ (4) 
10244 | 102 ||\War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53.| 102% | 1026 | 0 6 10/1 6 Te] 102) | lOlh | = (@) (4) 
105¢ | 102% | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54. |102%,xd) 102)xd) 0 10 7 ; 112 6¢ 5 5 60 «| Se 
103th | 105% ||War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 1038 | 103 01910;212 7 9 8% | 25 6 5a 
1035 | 102%, , War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56. LO2gxdj 1024 | 017 1 119 Se £0) | 1##/5|; 106) 5a 
103 1024 Funding 27% June 15, 1952-57...) 103% | 1035p | 1 2.1/2 7 OF) 62/3/ a7/l0y 15 €| 15 
105¢ | 104% National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58); 105 | 1054 | 1 110 2 8 51 33/10)) SL/lp WA ce] 0 
106 f, | 1059 |\War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59..../| 1064 | 106% )1 2 1/2 9 34) g1/-| 77/-)) 7¢ b la 
104% | 10 Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65) 103 xd) 103 1 8 6;}215 OL] 181/9| 173/6 || t12ha/ +124 
102¢k | 101g {Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61....|) 102 102%) 1 4 0)2 7 Of] 5 Sh 12 6b) 8a 
1048 | 1 [Funding 3% "April 15, 1959-69... (104% | 109411 6 5/225 St] 38/9) 37/7", “gal 56 
114 114s || Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... | 114% 1! 114% 1017 8) 212 le 3O/- | 28/44 |) Whe lka 
103% | 102% | Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70102 #xd\l02#xdi 110 0/216 61] Sy/-| 3B3/- |) Be ’ ec 
99, | 98§ |\Savings Bonds 2§% May 1, 1964-67 99% , 99 | 1 9 0/212 Li} 77/- | 73/75 | ie! i € 
116% | 114 Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76 /115Axd) 1l5ixd 1 2 8/215 1¢ 49/4) 45/3 76! 3 et 
103% | 101% ‘Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75), 102¢xd) 1024 / 111 0/217 Bf 6m | 5h 13ia| 18} 
LO9¢# | 1098 |,Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)..../| 109 | 109% = 018 7/213 Of] 47/5 | 42/9 i 10 ¢) 10 ¢ 
WT | 106% \Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961) 107 | 1078 | 1 611) 218 6f| sive! 466 Jo ¢| 10 ¢ 
Blk | 679 | Treas. Stk, 24% (after Apr. 1, 1975))} 80% | 80 eS Bike we, 61/6 53/6 10 el! 10 a 
100% | 98% |'Treas, Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966).|) 99% | 99f (113 3 3 010f] 53/6| 50/6 || 3lim! = Tha 
102 jf | 100 | Redemp. Stk. 5% Oct. 1, 1986-96..| 102§ | 102 | 111 11/218 11/{ 52/3! 50/10 || lec! 12 @ 
84 908 HOonsols BM... Gis sce ceases. | 81 81h | 114 0} 3 1 10fs 324 | 31h its we tide 
105%; | 102% ‘Brit. Elec, 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73) 103 103; | 110 6/217 9/{ §7/9| 56/- lagc! lake 
102¢y | 101g Brit. Elec. 3%, Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77, 101} | LOL | 1 1l 7) 218 51 18/9 | 69/8} t2ha) 5 b* 
101, |Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88) 10lp | 101g | 1:12 4) 219 3 6H} 6b || l2sa! J2gb 
103 Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73) 103, | 103 110-8217 :10/] B7/-; 81/6) igh) a? 
tmption yields on stocks optionally or finally able within the uext five years 63/9 80/9 || 15 b ‘5 @ 

are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption j 

yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed a) Inte b ; 

at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid 8) Toterin. 0) Final. 


at the latest date (marked ‘/’). 
& wm the & f) Fiat yield. 









(nm) Net yields are calculated after allowing ‘o: tax at 
* Assumed average life 15 years 6 moaths, 



















redemption date. 
1 Free of tax, 


i) To atest redemption date 


| Price, 
Name of Security 
1949 


\ Other Securities \ 
Australia 34% 1965-69.....) 105 
Birmingham 29% 1955-57../! 101 

/Angio-American Corp., 10/-.!} 54 

||Anglo-Iranian Oi}, {1.,.... if 8 
Assoc. Electrical, Ord. {1... 79/ 


| Assoc. Port.Cem,,Ord.Stk.f1, 79/6 
) Austin Motor, ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-|, 32/6 
| Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ 41. 80/- 
| Bass Ratcliff, Ord. f »e6ae> | 181/6 
British Oxygen, Ord. f1,... 5k 
Courtaulds, Ord. {1 ....... | 38/- 
| Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-.....!!  29/- 
Dorman Long, Ord. f1,....!) 33/6 
Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {1...), 75/- 
Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1 46/- 


Imperial Tobacco, f1...... i! 6 
Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1), 44/ 
Lever & Unilever, Ord. £1. .| 


Feb. 9, 


i Price, j Yield, 
Feb. 16,| Feb, 16, 
1949 1949 


| London Brick, Ord. Stk. {1 51/6xd_ 
P’chin J'’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/- 51/9 
= CO. Det, Oke f1. 66... 51/- 


Prudential, ‘A’ {1........; 32 
Stewarts & Lioyds, Def. fil. 
Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. £1 
) Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. /1.. 64 
Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk.{1|)  85/- 
Woolworth (F. W.j), Ord 5/- 


; 


Whole year, (d) Int 


paid half-yearly. 
(m) 15 mouths Yield basis 25%. 


fad 
105 21 & 
loz | 210 0 
5% 14 900 
a [3126 
78/6 | 316 § 
79/- |315u 
31/3 16 60 
78/- |3u0 
174 xd 217 6 
5, | 318 0 
37/5 14 06 
98/6 | 3113 
33/6 } $15 6 
m4/- |411 
45/9 |4 75 
6xd| 5 6 8 
43/- 40 
47/6 |4 45 
56/3 /3n1 
si/- | 418 9 
441 
aye aM 
56/10 
70/ 4 2 Wt 
on | $16! 
g4/- |S 5 
as/- |4 44 
(e) To earliest 


GOV 


For t 
total of 
against | 
and issu: 
including 
{14,069 
Ist is £€ 
the corr 


ORDINAR 


—_- 


Reyen' 


"TRDINA 
REVEN 
Income [ax 
Sur-tax 
Estate, etc, 
Stamps 
Profits Tax 
EPI 
Other Inlar 
SpectalCont 


Total Inlan 


Customs. 
: 


Escise .... 


Total Cust 
bucise .. 


Motor Dutie 
Surplus W 
Surp 


cs 
us Re 





Wireless Lic 
Crown Land: 
Receipts 
Sundry Li 
Miscell. Reoe 


Total Ord. 


Seue-Bana! 
Post Office 
Income Ta 


EPT, Ri 


Total , 


a 


Expendit 


~~ ORDINAT 
Exvenpir 
Int. & Ma 
Nat, Debt 
Payments 
freland. . . 
Other Cons, 
Services . , 


Total .... 
Supply Servi 


lotal Ord. F 
siking Func 


ELF-BALAD 
Fost Office 
mcome =a 
LPT. Re 
Total... 
rs 
After dee 
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the gross Na 
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Coal Industry 


Post Office 
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vil Contin 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 12, 1949, 
total ordinary revenue was 4£120,419,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £40,576,000 
and issues to sinking funds £310,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{14,069,000, the surplus accrued since April 
jst is (804,101,000 against 4741, 479,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 










Receipts into the 
ixchequer 
(f{ thousand) 


Esti- j ; 
April { April 
ee ean t TY [Week | Week 
” , to to ended | ended 
Feb Feb Feb. | Teb. 
14, 12, 14, j 12, 
1999 | 1948 1949 






ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


neome Tax 130915 93 
a OOM 67,555 71.1 B5OO 5 5 600 
Estate, ete Dut 160,000) 146,179 153,056 3000 2 90 } 
Stamps a A 47,080 48,569 1.400 600 
Profits Tax L  oen ane 0 G70; 169, 246 600, 4,400 
EPI fp Sy 224,968, 73,708 6,200, .. 
Other Inland Kes 1,00 465 546 aS 150 
SpeaalContributa. 50,00 . 70,500 ous 3,150 
Total Inland Kk 191515(41456017 16262051 78, 9st 88,037 
Customs... . +. .. 820,600) 690,257, 718, S09) 19,72 1 20,927 
Batis w.see ee 6,550) 565,300 670,300 11,900. 10,000 
Total Customs ; - 

Excise .... 15472501255557 138860 #31, 62] 30,927 
Motor Duties 50,000) 47,885 51,27] 489 818 
Surplus War St 102,004 166,303 95,991 149 296 
Surplus Recei; 

from Trading 57,004 91,261 28,564 zs 
P.O. (Net Receipt oe 3,630 Sud 1,960 
Wireless Liceni« 11,009 9,240 9675 ... | 
Crown Lands 1,004 
Receipts fror RRO slo 


Sundry Loa: 14,000) 22,991 15,26@ 1,133 92 
Miscell. Receipts 68, 001 20%, 786 120,65 4, Ot 249 


Total Ord. Rev 57655003261 55 5537026118254 120419 


SeL#-BALANCIN 
Post Offiee . . 150,24 
Income Tax 


EPT, Refun 16,00 20,340 7,586 805 261 


122,700 133,990, 2,100; 4,500 


fold |... 13150083404590 Seah 1139.125180 








1948-46 


bs 
F _ 


to ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
12, 14, | 12, 

1948 | 1949 
ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 
lot. & Man. of! | 
_ Nat, Debt 00,0004 405,833 387,404 1,629 576 


| 1 | Week | Week 
} 


Is ar out of the Exchequer 
meet payments 
({ thousand) 
Esti- ) “April | April 
Expenditure mate, ™ — | 






freland. . 
Other Cons, Fu 
Services ., 


Yayments to N 
19,017) 23,651 








6,917 6,942 


Total , 34,00 
Supply Services 14426 vib 


Total Ord. E xpd 
saking Funds . . 


1,629 576 
40,900. 39,400 


767, 418,002 
on 757 2100855 


2976657 


2506525 2518855)42,529 $0,376 
== 14, OoF ... 
200; 


310 


SELF-BALANCING 


oe “— 2,700 133,990) 2,200, 4,500 
meome Tax « | 

ERT. Refun 0 20,340 = 7, 58€ 805 26) 
i eee saigtlsopeae Sonne 45,434 45,447 





aun kK Exchequer balances by {669,580 to 


the her operations for the week decreased 
6088 National Debt by 457,621,468 to £25,285 nuiillion. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
and Settlement (Vacilities) Acts, 1919 and 192). 770 


Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, sec. 28(2) 8,776 
1,546 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

Pest Office and Te ieeraph (Money) Acts, 1946 
and 194% : 400 
ivr Refunds TTT etree ree ee enw ca 
tan Trade Guarantees, Act, 1939, : sec ‘4Q).. 29 
War pruthorities Loans Act, 1945... ........... 3,000 
Grit Cane: War Damage Commission. ....... 3,060 


tha seeemetes Funds), «05 bts ich « oak oe 
nce Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits . . 379 





CHANGES IN DEBT ( thousand) 


Net Reewspers Net Rerayments 


Treasury Bills .,,, 2,381 3%, Det. Bonds... . 473 
ey Savings Certs, 600 24% Ter. Annuities 1,495 
24°, Def. Bonds. . 580 Tax Reserve Certs. 18,921 
Other Debt -— Treasury Deposits. 85,000 
Internal... ..., -. 17,574 | 
} xtern wu 165 
Ways & Means Ad- | 
NE ois a wis 26,765 
48,065 | 105,887 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 









Ways and 
Means 
Advances 


= 

E Bank 
Pubhe | ol 
$ 


freasury 
Bills sury Total 
De Float- 
posits meg 
by Debt 
Banks 


Date 









Depts Ene- 
re | 
and 


Tender | Tap 
















216)-u! 2307 6108 $ 
Nov, 6]2250-0! 2594-1} 284-7 ae 6 564-5 
1512250-0! 2402-¢« 278-9 5-8 )46555-2 
« 2012250-01 2414-71 272-6 1-0 PH SEBS 
w 2442250 -( | 2385. § 83-1 y 6357°5 
Dec. 442250 0 | 2390 3) 296: Be 6592-4 
» 1292250°0! 2395 of 265 \7-& 45-9 
w 464§2250-0; 2341 -€ }podue-] 
3} 4579+] 04 5455-5 
io49 | 
jan. 8| 2240-0} 2272-0 6211+: 
wo 1592220-0) 2190-4 sp ELE9-S 
oe 2212210-0; 2288-2 6120-5 
» 2912210-0! 2160-5 648-3 


5} 2210 0. 2197- 
2¢1}-0 | 2199 





TREASURY BILLS 


 milhonm 






























} Per 
; Amount Average Cent 
Date ot } Kate Allotted 
Tender $e ¥ Allot at 
Appled),. ment 
tered hoe j\Allotted “ Min 


Rate 







| 
70-0 | 272-9 | 170 1 i 

» 49 | 170-0 | 274-1 | 170-6 l- 52 
io 1 ae 170-0 | 275-8 | 170 4: 48 

Dec. 3 § 170-0 | 520-8 | 170+ 3- 51 
ow 170-0 | 38-1 170-0 3 58 
ieee 170-0 | 271-4 | 170° 4:3 52 
— 170-0 | 280-0 | 370-0 4: 41 
» 31 | 170-0 | 263-9 | 170-¢ 4: 58 
1949 

Jan. 7 | 170-0 | 262-t 170-( 4° 36 
» 14 4170-0 | 251-4 | 17 4: §1 
» 21 | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170+ 4: 60 
» 28 45 170-0 270-6 | 170+4 5: 51 

Feb. 4 | 170-0 | 287-0 | 170 0 5. 45 
» 7 170-0 | 258 3 biuel 6- 49 


(enn SED 

On February llth, applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Wednesday. Thursday, Friday and Saturday were 
accepted as to about 59 per cent of the amount applied 
for at (99 17s. Sd, and applications at higher prices 


were accepted in full Applications for bills to be paid 
on Tuesday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above in 
full, £1701 cone imasimum) of Treasury Bills are be 


ng 
offered for February 18th. For the week ended February 
19th, the ban - will be asked for Tréasury deposits to the 
amount of {70 million (maximum) viz. £50 million at 
5 months and {40 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
i Week Ended 


1 Feb. 7, | Feb. 5, 
| 1948' | 1949 

















Savings Certificates 





Receipts esses tH hse fe } 5,250 2,900 | 97,700 

Repayme ptesk. evesiad ch } 1,000 2,000 | 106,900 

Net Savings ..... ea etales | 4,250 900 Prd, 200 
Defence Bonds -— 

Racsinta, .i..40+*5 sane 1,220 850} 34,120 

Repayments ......+0005- B84 821 | 40,017 

Net Savings .......... 3% 29 Wr5,897 
P.O. and Trustee Savings }---— ——_ ——— 

Banks 
Receipts........, ne 
Repayments .......... 17,566 14,871 |557,412 
11,077 =—-:10,655 [541,801 
Net Savings .........+6> Sd 


25,611. 
Total Net Savings.... — 


Interest on certity ates repaid 11,075 5,145] 10,514 
Juterest accrued on savings 180 560 | 19,148 
remainmg mvested ...... 


102,993 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


February 16, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ i 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,445,200 
In Circulation 1228,537,2 Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities .., 1288,290,556 
partment ., 71,710,555 Other Secs... . 683,644 
Coin (other 
than gokl)... 10,700 


{Amt. of Fid.—— _—— 
Issue ....... 1500,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

| Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 


oz. fine). .... 247,833 
1300,247,833 | 1300,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt, Sees,... 298,613,941 
We ve xouene 3,827,558 Other Sees. 61,453,621 
Public Deps.;- 28,978,438) Discounts and 
Pubite Accts.* 11,373,297 Advances... 86,855,411 
4M Treas Securilies.... 24,598,210 
Special Acet. 17,606,141 
Other Deps.:- 388,187,458 Notes....... ° 71,710,555 
Bankers... .. 299,517,859  Com,..... eves 5,768,337 
Other Acets... 84 669,599 
435,546,454 ~ 455,546,454 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(f million) 


1949 























Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
3 1; WV 





ssue Depl, i-— 
Notes in circulation 


Y 227 -2'1230-2:1228-5 
Notes in banking depart 


WN art Gis canes 731) 70-1) 71-7 
Government debt and i | 

WOCUSTENY oésesecccs 1299-3:1299-2.1299-3 
Other securities......... 0-7 Os 0-7 
GP Ge tecarcteelecorie 0+2 0-2 0:2 
Valued at s. per fine os... 1272/3) 172/3) 172/3 


Banking Dept, -— 
Dep: wits i— 


Public Accounts .. sid 9:4 14:8 11-4 
Treasury Special Account 8-4; 25-9 17-6 
BOGGS... cece ceeas 296-6 296-2: 299-5 
CONG 5 i beck Cb cHe dere 90-1) 85-8 88-7 
SOUR A 6645 tab 346s bh eed 406-7) 422-7 417-2 
Securities >—~ 
Government............ 290°5 310 298 
Discounts, ete......... 29-0} 28- Rs) 
COMBE irri eters 266) 28 4 


Potal, 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to £1,500 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tur Economist 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 





Other foods... ... ; 138-5 | 138-8 | 138-8 

Textiles ...... south 162-7 | 187-9° | 187-3 

Minerals. ...... ‘ 243-6 } 269°7 | 269-7 

Miscellaneous ........ «+: 3156-3. | 26355 | 183-3 

158-3 | 166-7% , 166-3 

1918 100... 6 cicsign vids 217:8 220-4° | 228-8 
evreqd, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of Bngland’s Official buving price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as [ollows +-~ 


’ 
' 
5 











SILverR GOoLp 
wo | - 
London |New York Bombay Bombay 
er ounce! per ounce per 100 tolag = per tola 





d. ¢. Rs. a Rs. a. 

Feb. 10 43 =| ~=(170 185 12 | 117 4 
ot 428 | 703 1866 «64 «dT 6b 
» 12., | Markets losed 186 4 ly 4 
owe 43 oe 145 4 117 (12 
a 43 LEAR ak ie 11s. 9 
. 4. oh. | Ut at SE ek 
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WE INVITE YOU 

to make use of the services of this Bank’s Travel, 
Commercial Intelligence and other departments, 
in which connection handy and concise booklets 
are available on application. 

Advices from:a network of branches enable us 
to give practical and up-to-date information on 
all aspects of industrial, commercial and social 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand 


UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED 
Austratia Head Office : 


and New Zealand 7i, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


tncorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - -- CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


- £3,000,000 


Established 
1837 


Branches throughout 










FULLY PAID CAPITAL - 
RESERVE FUND - = = £3,000,000 






London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of 2 Lectures on ‘*' The Problem of Recruitment in a 
Nationalised Industry ’’ will be gfven by Sir Henry Self, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., at 5 p.m. on March Ist and 15th at London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Sociology. Salary £500- 
£750 (according to qualifications and experience) with membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Family Allowances Scheme. Further particulars may be 


obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications should be sent by 
March 5th. 
ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to 


write to the Secretary of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


puss RELATIONS OFFICER required by major M.E. Oil Com- 
pany for Persian Gulf. Duties will inelude promotion of local 
understanding of company’s activities through information centres 
and other means and by maintaining close touch with public opinion. 
Candidates, who should be under 40, must be experienced in public 
relations work and have sound knowledge of political, social and 
economic problems affecting the Middle East. Salary according to 
age and experience. Write, giving full details, quoting K.846, to 
Box > 2 c/o J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 7/8, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C.2. 


To Lady Graduate in statistics for special work in Accountants 
Dept. of Large Company in Leatherhead Area. Successful candi- 
date will be required to spend first six months supervising small section 
preparing records for installation of new system. Write in tabular form 
stating age, education, qualifications, any experience, ambitions, Chief 
qualities required are ability to concentrate on the job in hand, to 
obtain accurate work from staff, infecting them with enthusiasm, and 
to initiate new statistical methods. State salary expected.—Box 61. 
SSISTANT EDITOR.—Economist, able writer, with wide journalistic 
4k experience, required at once by specialised journal concerned with 
an important international industry. Broad outlook and acquaintance 
with world affairs essential. Age preferably 30-35. Knowledze of 


French and Spanish an advantage. Salary according to qualifications. 
Good prospects.—Apply to Box 69. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 


($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1949, to shareholders of record at the close of business 
February 15, 1949. 
Toronto, 
February 9, 1949. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 





- Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kin “Lor ss lk Tal 
. iNT . Lzp., = gsway, London, W.C.2. 
at 22 Ryder Sirect, St. James's, Londen, S.W.i. U.S. Representative: R. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
Established nearly 90 years 


Fa 


NEW ZEALAN 


lacorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 
a“ " [x3 
Represented at over 260 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 


Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager 





London Office: 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chie! Office ; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £17,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED ¢ 102,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £189,000,000 


(1947 Accounts) 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1968/68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1950/60 

NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due April Ist next the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of Mareh 
ist and that on and after March 2nd the Stocks will be transferable 
ex dividend 

For BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS), 

(London Registrars of the above Stock), 
ROWLAND SMITH, Manager, 

Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. February 6, 1949. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—Cncorporated ib 
Canada with Limited Liability)—-DIVIDEND NOTICH—ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK.-—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held today, 
a final dividend of Three per cent (seventy-five cents per siare) on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock in respect of and out of earnings for the year 
1948, was declared payable in Canadian funds on Maren 3i, 194, 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on February 25, 1949. ‘The Directors 
again point out that net earnings from rail operations are insufficient 
for the payment of any dividend. The increases in waxes and the 
costs of materiais exceeded by more than $4,000,000 the increase in gross 
earnings. The dividend is attributable entirely to income from sources 
other than rail operations. By order of the Board, FREDERICK 
BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, February 14, 1949. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


Applications are invited from men and women for appointments as 
Personnel Management Advisers. Candidates must have had extensive 
experience as Personnel Officers (whole time) in Industrial Under- 
takings. They should be able to advise firms on matters of personnel 
policy, on the organisation of Personnel Departments and the technique 
of personnel management. In partieular, knowledge of modern empjey- 
ment and training methods, joint consultative procedure and industrial 
welfare is essential. A degree in sociology, economics, or some cognate 
subjects or a social science diploma is desirable. Candidates must bt 
willing to live in any part of the country. Salary ranges for 
posts are:— 


Men Women 
DN eae eet £875 x £25 - £1050 £725 x £25 - Be 
Intermediate Centres ...... £855 x £25 - £1024 £710 x £25 - iow 


Provincial Centres alee £835 x £25 - £997 £695 x £25 - fool 
Cambridge and Reading ... £645 x £25 - £810 £520 x £25 - BW 

The posts do not at present carry any claim to a pension. 

Written applications, giving date of birth, education, full details of 
qualifieations and experience (including a list in chronological order 
of posts held), together with present salary, should be addressed 
B.D.6, London Appointments Office, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, to be received not later 
than February 28, 1949. In no circumstances should original test 


monials be forwarded. Only candidates selected for interview will 
advised. 


A CTUARIAL qualification will be given preference in considering 
4, application for position as Statistician on staff of well-know! 
Multiple Food Distributors. The successful applicant will be requ 
to supervise the collation of sales and other internal statistics, 1 
interpret the results thereof and to undertake other work in connection 
with national and internaticnal food production statistics. Age pr 
ferably 30-35. The position is permanent and pensionable and_ will 
carry a starting salary of £900-£1,200 p.a., depending on age, qualifice 
ae = Sane cael Apply in writing, with full details oF ghee 
vo a past experience, to > Sec , 3 vy. Ltd. 
ford Street, SE1 to the Secretary, J. Sainsbury, > 
— 7 - eo ae ee 
| EADING Far Eastern Agency and Merchant House has vacancy fo 
4 a Secretary in its Companies Department in London, to assuite 
responsibility for a group of rubber companies. Age about 30: Must 
have secretarial qualifications and some practical experience of secre 
tarial work. Write, giving full details, and stating approximate i 
expected, to Box 212, Doriand Advertising, 18/20, Regent Street, S.W.E 


“3 (OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 349 ene 
yndo Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, LTD+ 
S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—-Saturday, February 19, 1949. 
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